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The glory of Mary 

“Mary, Our Most Sweet Mother” was the affec- 
tionate phrase of the bearded Cardinal Tisserant, acting 
Dean of the College of Cardinals, in his ceremonial 
appeal to the Holy Father asking for the proclamation 
of the Blessed Virgin’s Assumption as a dogma of the 
faith on November 1. Peter in the person of Pius XII 
acceded to the plea of the entire Catholic world, 
whether gathered about his temporary throne set on 
the steps of St. Peter’s Basilica or united to him in 
heart and mind everywhere in the world. Speaking 
with the authority confided to him as Christ’s Vicar 
and the immunity from error assured by the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Father solemnly promulgated as a 
truth revealed to the Apostles to be believed by all 
men, the presence of Mary, both in body and soul, in 
heaven, triumphantly taken there by God to reign as 
Queen of the choirs of angels and of the legions of the 
saints. Never in human history, perhaps, has humanity 
gathered in such numbers, sending representatives 
from every corner of the globe, as in the bright, mild 
sunshine of All Saints’ Day in Rome. Cardinals from 
China and Canada and Cuba, from Madagascar and 
Milan and Munich, from America, Australia, Armenia 
and Antioch (to the number of 38, of 53 living), 
flanked the Papal throne. Patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops from Africa and Asia and South America, all 
successors, in an unbroken line, of the Apostles, were 
massed (to the number of 580) around the chair of 
the Supreme Bishop. The faithful, the flock fed by the 
truth and sacraments entrusted by God to His Church, 
overflowed St. Peter’s enormous square in a throng 
extending to the banks of the Tiber nearly a mile 
away. At the Te Deum, the great bronze bells of St. 
Peter’s began the paean of praise of Mary, celebrating 
her new glory. The chiming bells of Rome’s hundreds 
of churches caught up the joyous jubilee thrilling in 
the hearts of Mary’s children. And we are sure the 
jubilee reached fuil diapason with myriads of angels 
and humanity’s heroes, the saints, cheering their Queen 
in heaven as she was newly honored on earth. 


UN vote on Spain 

The October 31 vote of the Special Political Com- 
mittee of the UN General Assembly on Spain marked 
another set-back for the Soviet bloc. The issue was 
whether to repeal the Assembly’s 1946 resolution on 
Spain, which 1) condemned the Franco regime as 
“Fascist”; 2) committed all UN members to withdraw 
heads of diplomatic missions from Madrid; and 3) ex- 
cluded Spain from participation even in the largely 
non-political specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. Last week, by a vote of 37-10 (with 12 absten- 
tions), the Committee voted to repeal the second and 
third parts of the 1946 resolution, but not the first. 
Latin American members, representing mostly small 
nations (Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru), teamed 
up with the Philippines in sponsoring the repeal. The 
United States joined them. Last January Secretary of 
State Acheson announced that we would take this 
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position (AM. 2/4, p. 515), thus reversing his state- 
ment of May, 1949, explaining why we would abstain 
from voting at that time (AM. 5/28/49, p. 279). The 
‘Nation Associates,” whose opposition to the Franco 
regime was triumphant in 1946 and effective with the 
U.S. delegation to the General Assembly last year, 
distributed a mimeographed attack on the Spanish 
Government to members of the Committee. It was a 
sorry, last-minute re-hash of one-sided and greatly 
exaggerated charges, which had already been an- 
swered, as far as religious liberty in Spain is concerned, 
by Richard Pattee’s booklet, The Religious Question 
in Spain (Washington: National Council of Catholic 
Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. 58p. $0.50). The repeal 
seems certain to have the support of two-thirds of the 
General Assembly, the number required to make it 


final. 


Bell report: strong medicine 

The somewhat explosive Bell report, published 
October 28, laying down the conditions of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to the Philippine Republic, makes interest- 
ing reading. Daniel W. Bell, banker and former Under 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, headed an economic 
mission to Manila last July. Its members made a two- 
month study of the nearly bankrupt Republic. The 
report highlights the causes of the plight of the 
Islands: “inefficient production and very low incomes.” 
Whereas the population of the Republic has increased 
since 1940 by 25 per cent, both agricultural and indus- 
trial production are still below pre-war levels. In- 
vestment was “exceptionally high” and foreign receipts 
were “exceptionally large” from 1945 on. But “too 
much of the investment went into commerce and real 
estate instead of the development of agriculture and 
industry . . .” Taxes cover only 60 per cent of govern- 
ment expenditures. Large imports have supplemented 
home production, but the imports consisted too largely 
of luxury and non-essential goods. Meanwhile, with 
prices rising, wages and farm incomes remained very 
low (see the Catholic Mind, April, 1950, pp. 205-211). 
The report recommends that $250 million in super- 
vised loans be granted, provided that fiscal, agricul- 
tural, industrial and international-payments reforms 
are adopted, that educational and health programs are 
improved, that public administration—now riddled 
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with “inefficiency and even corruption’—be reorgan- 
ized. This highlights modern capitalism’s problems. 
What the Philippines need, it seems, is a combination 
of American agricultural and industrial efficiency 
(“the American way”) and governmental supervision 
of the economy, with a step-up in social-welfare pro- 
grams (“the Fair Deal” or something “progressive” ). 
Banker Bell does not recommend “free enterprise” as 
a cure-all. 


“Late bloomers” in college 

We are intrigued by what President Charles W. 
Cole of Amherst College recently had to say about 
college students who “bloom” either late in their 
campus careers or not until after graduation. Dr. Cole 
was urging the College Entrance Examination Board, 
holding its fiftieth anniversary meeting in New York, 
to try to find out, before deciding on a high-school 
graduate’s academic proficiency, whether he was an 
“early” or “late” bloomer. No one can deny that some 
persons reach their peak in high school, some in col- 
lege, some in graduate school, some in later life. (Some 
reach it in kindergarten, some in sixth grade—but let’s 
not complicate this thing.) The problem is serious. 
Colleges sometimes welcome “early bloomers” with 
open arms—only to see them fade. On the other hand, 
colleges can make it tough for only “average” students 
seeking admission, who yet—either in or out of college 
—later go great guns. A person can be a “natural” in 
business or politics, of course, without having been up 
to much in school. Everybody knows this, though it 
probably has little significance educationally. But 
then there’s always the question of “motivation”: a 
person is lackadaisical in school, but takes to selling 
advertising like a duck to water. Was there no way 
in which his interest could have been aroused in col- 
lege debating, for example, and from that in doing 
the studying preliminary to debates? Dr. Cole revealed 
that Calvin Coolidge had a four-year average at Am- 
herst of only 78.71. Well. . . 


AMA’s “triumph”’ 

“The doctors of America have driven their message 
home.” Such at least is the confident verdict of the 
head of the American Medical Association, Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson. On the “President’s Page” of the Oc- 
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tober 28 issue of the AMA Journal Dr. Henderson 
points to “the violent and vulgar attacks being made 
on the medical profession by those who would like to 
see it socialized” as grounds for assurance that the 
doctors have triumphed. “Much pleasanter evidence” 
Dr. Henderson finds in the money spent by profes. 
sional and business supporters for tie-in advertising 
that matched (and possibly doubled) the AMA budget 
for its recent propaganda campaign. On October 7, 
you may recall, the AMA began its two-week drive 
to reach 150 million Americans through advertise. 
ments in 11,000 newspapers (cost: $560,000), 1,500 
radio stations (cost: $300,000), and 30 national maga- 
zines (cost: $250,000). The money came from the $25 
annual dues assessed on the membership for the first 
time last year—a move, incidentally, that was scarcely 
a demonstration of “The Voluntary Way.” The 70-inch 
newspaper advertisement asked the question, “Who 
Runs America?” The crowded text suggested that the 
answer is not “The Congress” nor “The President” but 
“You and the Man Next Door.” The two of you have, 
apparently, stopped dead in its tracks “the [unspeci- 
fied] attack on [undefined] liberty” and rebuffed, 
among other perils, compulsory health insurance. The 
battle won, the doctors thanked “You and the Man 
Next Door” and assured the two of you that “they 
stand ready to fight for—to sacrifice for—to die for- 
. . . the prideful security of a free and self-reliant 
people.” 


. and some dissenters 

There is ample evidence that the AMA (or its 
$100,000-a-year public relations counsellors, Whitaker 
and Baxter) are ingenuously over-sanguine, that they 
are counting as chickens what is going to be only a 
malodorous egg. The March Fortune, for example, in 
an article expressing the mind of Progressive Repub- 
licans, charged that there is a genuine and pressing 
problem of adequate medical care in America that is 
being ignored by the AMA. On June 17 the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorially argued that the AMA, if it 
persists in imposing its views on the whole medical 
profession and engaging in political activity, “can 
hardly expect to remain free to set professional stand- 
ards”—to exercise continuing authority, for example, 
over the selection of state medical examiners, public 
hospital staffs, qualifications for expert testimony in 
court, etc. In the October issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Dr. James Howard Means, for 27 years Professor 
of Clinical Medicine at Harvard and Chief of the 
Medical Services at the famed Massachusetts General 
Hospital, labels the AMA’s “educational” campaign 


“insulting to the intelligence both of the doctors and | 


the public.” Dr. Means, in his article, “The Doctors 
Lobby,” deplores the distribution of John T. Flynn's 
“reactionary screed,” The Road Ahead, the AMA’s 
coercion of hospitals, its obstruction of Federal aid to 
medical schools and “the rapidly expanding political 
function” of organized medicine which is “being ex- 
ecuted in a way which is not in the best interest of the 
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people.” The Republican Boston Herald editorialized 
on October 6: “Reactionary organized medicine is well 
on its way to becoming the best ally the socializers 
have.” The remedy? Less self-satisfaction in incanting 
slogans and—to use Dr. Means’ words—“a new and 
more enlightened leadership” in organized medicine. 


General wage advance 

Employer resistance to wage increases has just about 
disintegrated. After totaling the figures for September, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced that another 
156 million workers had received wage increases. 
Three-fourths of them were engaged in manufactur- 
ing. When the report for October is ready, it will no 
doubt reflect the same trend. Steel is almost the only 
basic industry that is bucking the tide, and steel is 
plainly fighting a rear-guard action. It hopes to stall 
off a wage hike until the first of the year, when its 
contracts with the United Steelworkers expire. The 
BLS experts note that through September unions and 
managements signed 85 contracts based on the Gen- 
eral Motors’ agreement with the United Auto Workers. 
That agreement provides both for automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments, tied to the BLS consumer price 
index, and for automatic annual increases based on 
rising productivity. In most cases where wages were 
not tied to living costs and productivity, the contracts 
call for a reopening of negotiations on wages in 195]. 
At the end of September, wage rates in manufacturing 
stood at the highest levels in history. This was reflected 
in average weekly earnings which, despite a decrease 
in hours worked from 41.2 in August to 40.9 in Sep- 
tember, hit a record level of $60.53. It should be noted 
that although manufacturing workers spearheaded the 
Korean war wage advance, they have not moved for- 
ward alone. Many salaried workers, including govern- 
ment workers, are also taking home fatter pay enve- 
lopes. With unemployment at a two-year low of about 
two million, the law of supply and demand is taking 
up where the automatic rises provided in the General 
Motors’ contract leaves off. Employers are scrambling 
for scarce labor and bidding the price up. 


1+. profits sky-high 

In normal times—and the GM contract envisaged 
normal times—none of this would have happened, or 
at least would not have happened without hard-fought 
struggles and some major strikes. These are not normal 
times, however, as a glance at profits for the third 
quarter of the year shows. The fact is that American 
business is also headed for a record-breaking year and 
will very likely eclipse—despite the recent boost in the 
corporate tax rates from 38 to 42 per cent—the $20.9 
billion earned in 1948. Here are a few examples—after 
taxes—which show the trend: 

Third quarter profits 


1949 1950 
Admiral Television ...... $1,475,884 $5,253,685 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 31,667,643 33,563,841 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 4,393,409 9,584,543 


General Electric ........ 21,060,037 35,474,462 


General Motors ......... 198,735,386 217,377,767 
Johns-Manville .......... 4,667,427 5,725,453 
Monsanto Chemical ..... 3,565,975 7,639,385 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.... 10,281,403 12,929,477 
Reynolds Metals ........ 85,601 3,075,924 
mm. eogs Paper ......5;. 81,506 2,791,643 


With earnings at such inflated levels, employers cannot 
very well appeal to unions to exercise restraint for the 
good of the country. Unions these days hire econo- 
mists, too, and no doubt the economists have pointed 
out to the union leaders that profits have advanced 
much more swiftly than have sales. The conclusion is 
obvious, and unions are drawing it. In many cases, 
they claim, employers can grant wage increases with- 
out hiking prices, and still enjoy profits that in any 
other year would be considered very satisfactory. With 
no answer to this argument, employers are padding 
the pay envelope without much protest. The unions 
have never had it so good. 


Churches and public affairs 

Nothing but approval is in order for the principle 
of church influence declared by the Rhode Island Bap- 
tists at their State Convention in Providence on Oc- 
tober 27. According to Religious News Service the 
Convention urged its members to “exert their rightful 
influence on the conduct of affairs in our nation, State, 
and local communities.” The Convention complained 
of the “serious apathy among Christian people re- 
garding both their opportunities and obligations in a 
democracy,” just when today’s chaotic conditions re- 
quire vigorous action. It called upon members to vote 
in the November elections and to exert influence on 
public officials through “personal communications,” 
and urged action on a variety of public issues. It also, 
however, cited the need for supporting a “true separa- 
tion of Church and State.” The Convention’s unequivo- 
cal position on the function of organized religion in 
a democracy raises a very pertinent question: How 
is that active function to be reconciled with the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, if this “true” separation, 
as the Baptists call it, is to be absolute, a total non- 
recognition of religion in any form by the civi! 
authority? This is the dilemma that today confronts 
so many of the Protestant bodies in the United States. 
They have wholeheartedly embraced the “social Gos- 
pel” and insist that religion’s influence must be felt 
in every phase of public life where morals are con- 
cerned. Yet if the State is enjoined to ignore religion 
and all its works and the Church is bidden to keep 
hands off, there is clearly no way by which such salu- 
tary influence may be exerted. We hope that more 
Protestants will see this dilemma, as some already 
have, and put needed limitations on the slogan of 
separation. 


Soviet land “‘give-and-take”’ 

The hypocritical Soviet resolution, presented an- 
nually to the UN General Assembly, calling for the 
abolition of the atom bomb and a one-third reduction 
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in armaments (thus leaving Russia as the paramount 
military power in the world), got a propaganda assist 
on October 26 from Sir Benegal Rau. The Indian dele- 
gate persuasively pointed out how the standard of 
living, particularly of undeveloped areas, could be 
raised, if the prodigious sums of money spent on arma- 
ments were diverted to the “war on want.” Soviet 
pretensions of helping the underprivileged, particu- 
larly the “colonial” peoples of the Far East, got a 
vigorous challenge, however, on October 30 in a mani- 
festo issued by the International Peasant Union over 
the signature of Agrarian Party leaders speaking for 
100 million small farmers of Eastern Europe. These 
exiled Peasant leaders warned the farmers of Asia 
that their “legitimate aspirations for national inde- 
pendence, economic security and democratic institu- 
tions” are being exploited, 
in the interests of the forcible imposition of the 
dictatorship of a Communist clique, wholly sub- 
servient to the imperialistic designs of the Soviet 
Union. . . . As soon as the position of the Com- 
munist regimes in your countries has been se- 
cured, the land “distributed” will be “socialized” 
and the Communists will proceed to dispossess 
you by force in the manner they have dispossessed 
the peasants of Europe. 
Alert to the propaganda value of the manifesto, The 
Voice of America beamed the message from its many 
transmitters in every direction — except, curiously 
enough, to Jugoslavia, where forced collectivizing has 
helped bring starvation to one of Euorpe’s most tra- 
ditionally fruitful food-producing nations. 


Students crack the color line 

The editor of University News, student publication 
of St. Louis University, went out for a walk some time 
ago in the vicinity of the University. His companion 
was a Negro fellow-student. They were looking for a 
place to eat. The editor soon discovered a phase of 
the neighborhood he had never known—the jim-crow 
world of hostile looks and curt remarks. In his issue 
of October 13, the editor revealed his discovery of 
“another world.” This strange “world,” where you can- 
not buy what you are ready to pay for, where you 
cannot enjoy what, as a citizen, you have a clear title 
to, exists in more “typical American cities” than we 
like to admit. The odd thing about it is that you live 
and work a long time with the inhabitants of the 
jim-crow world without ever suspectirig that it sur- 
rounds you. Fortunately, St. Louis University is not 
part of this psychologically and morally shrunken com- 
munity of jim-crowism. The discovery of what hap- 
pens in the world of racial discrimination aroused the 
students to face the problem on their own. They 
polled the student body. A majority voted to do some- 
thing about discrimination in restaurants; a rather 
vehement minority opposed such action. The students 
thereupon tested out some of the restaurant-owners, 
with results that weren’t bad. The students then held 
an open meeting and adopted some carefully devised 
plans to use pressure, as well as enlightenment, on the 
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restaurant people. This is the kind of initiative, at 
once democratic and Christ-like, which brings credit 
to Catholic college students, as well as relief from 
injustice to the Negroes among them. 


TV ousts radio’s good music 

If you have been wondering whether something js 
wrong with your radio set because you have been 
finding it hard to get your favorite symphonic pro. 
gram recently, don’t call in the repair man. What is 
happening is that many of the classical programs have 
been shifted or dropped by the networks. The New 
York Philharmonic has been moved from 3 P.M. to 
1 p.m. Sundays, the CBC Symphony has been dis. 
banded as a unit, Arturo Toscanini is in difficulties 
over TV with NBC, and whether the Philadelphia 
Symphony will be on the air again is still undecided, 
And so it goes. The villain in this drama of what has 
been called “cultural de-emphasis of fine music on the 
air” is TV. It seems that every network is skimping 
on funds for radio and sluicing them into television. 
This is not only to deprive thousands and thousands 
of persons of fine and enjoyable entertainment now, 
but it bodes ill for the future of good music, because 
TV is not a good medium for symphonic programs, 
Moreover, it is a shortsighted policy on the part of the 
networks. There may be 8 million TV sets now in 
use, but there are 85 million radio receivers. We think 
that good music for the 85 million is worth more in 
good will, as well as in the cultural betterment .of 
the country, than better and bigger Milton Berle 
programs for one-tenth that number of televiewers. 


Restore Christmas to Christ 

When the Church condemns “secularism,” many 
Catholics may wonder what they are supposed to do 
about it. There are very simple and practical ways to 
make religion and God a more vital part of our every- 
day lives. Now that Christmas is near you could 
arrange to send out really Christian Christmas cards. 


Year after year the season of Christmas has become | 


more and more of a gold rush and less and less a time 
to rejoice over the coming of Christ into our wavering 
world to save and sanctify it. We have all but com- 
mercialized Christmas out of existence. When it ought 
to be a time to pray and love, it has become the biggest 
annual buying and selling spree. It has come to re- 
mind us of package ribbon, gift lists and holly, when 
it should remind us of infant innocence and starlight 
and simple straw. A good Christian Christmas card 
could help reverse this secularization of the feast of 
Our Lord’s birth. It should be easy to forego all those 


emasculated greeting cards that glorify cute little | 


dogs and baby deer, frozen scenery and cartoons. A 
card for the birthday of Christ ought to display some- 
thing at least connected with Christ’s birth. If there 
are business or non-Christian friends to whom you 
would rather not send a religious greeting, why not 
have two types of cards? This is the least any Christian 
can do to restore Christmas to the Christ-Child. 
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This is being written before the November 7 elections 
and this observer admits that he has no more fore- 
knowledge of how they are going to turn out than 
anybody else. But it does no harm to speculate, and to 
help me do this I turned back to Louis H. Bean’s latest 
little book, The Midterm Battle. Mr. Bean, it will be 
remembered, is the agricultural statistician who came 
so close to predicting the Truman election vote in 
1948, merely by clever use of statistics, and no polls. 

Mr. Bean, writing two months ago, found the clue 
to the coming elections in the “Ten Million ‘Lost’ Vot- 
ers.” He made two assumptions: that a high vote 
means Democratic victory, a low one a Republican 
victory; and that midterm elections always bring a 
slump in voting. He proved these by figures and charts. 
But, and here is his point, the 1948 totals were not 
nearly so high as they should have been. Instead of 
the actual 48.8 million votes, there should have been 
58.9 million, if the previous growth in voting and in 
population had been maintained. So, he reasoned, 
there are 10 million “lost” voters somewhere, and 
“whether or not these 10 million voters will go to the 
polls this November will largely determine the out- 
come of this midterm battle.” 

Mr. Bean’s paper-covered book has been a textbook 
of the Democratic National Committee. It points out 
all the weak spots of the Democrats by election dis- 
tricts, and the strong points of the Republicans. The 
crucial battles, he holds, are in the industrial heartland 
from Maine to Missouri. “If the Republicans are to 
regain any substantial number [of seats in Congress] 
in 1950, it must be in this industrial region.” The lesson 
derived from that diagnosis is that the Democrats had 
to make a desperate effort to “get out the vote,” be- 
cause a low total vote has always favored the Repub- 
licans. Democratic leaders have not forgotten that the 
1946 elections, which brought in the 80th Congress, 
showed only 89 per cent of the total electorate voting 
at all. Mr. Bean shows that since 1940 there has been 
a progressive decrease of the “normal” number voting. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that large num- 
bers of people have grown tired of politics? If they 
have, then they must be pretty weary now of the 
pounding they are taking in newspapers, on the radio 
and television. And what is to be the result of the con- 
tinual mud-slinging that has characterized this cam- 
paign in many States? Will that keep people away 
from the polls? The figures show an abnormally large 
registration in most key States, which must mean that 
a larger number than usual intended to vote. 

Political scientists and other observers will watch 
the results with more than ordinary interest, and they 
will count the total number voting. Future elections 
may depend on the conclusions. WiLFRm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 











The October 28 issue of the Catholic News, New York 
archdiocesan weekly, carries an impressive 96-page 
supplement, 1850 Archdiocese of New York Centen- 
nial 1950. It is full of interesting information about the 
six archbishops of the See, about the older parishes, 
schools and other institutions. The Catholic News, for 
example, now in its 65th year of publication, has had 
only three editors in its long history. Rev. Anthony 
Kohlmann, S.J., appointed administrator of the diocese 
pending the arrival of the first bishop, bought the 
present site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral for $10,000. 

» Dr. Dudley De Groot, University of New Mexico 
football coach, speaking to coaches at the State teach- 
ers’ convention on October 27, lamented that discipline 
was vanishing from the American home. The Denver 
Post for October 27 quotes him on athletes coming 
from high schools to colleges: “In too many cases 
they are discourteous, cynical, critical and thoroughly 
undisciplined. The one big exception is the group 
graduating from Catholic institutions, where courtesy 
and respect for elders is still instilled by every teacher.” 
» The Red regime in Poland has changed Soldiers’ 
Day from August 15, the feast of the Assumption, to 
October 12. Polish soldiers attribute their 1920 victory 
over Bolshevik forces at the battle of the Vistula to 
Our Lady’s intercession. The new date is said to com- 
memorate the victory of Soviet and Polish troops over 
the Germans at Smolensk in 1942. 

» According to notices received at the International 
Refugee Organization’s offices in Washington, Edward 
J. Kirchner, official of that organization in the U. S. 
zone of Germany, has been named a Knight of St. 
Sylvester by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. The honor 
was bestowed on the former international president of 
Pax Romana in recognition of his charitable work in 
behalf of displaced persons and refugees. 

» The State Department has selected an article writ- 
ten by Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., associate editor of 
Maryknoll, describing the uses of photography for 
mission work, for distribution to its stations through- 
out the world. Entitled “The Padre and His Camera,” 
it appeared in Modern Photography for August. 

» Rev. Francis Leo Woods, an Irish Columban mis- 
sionary, adopted as “unofficial” chaplain of the Second 
Battalion, 23rd Infantry Regiment, when they landed 
at Pusan last August, will receive the United States 
Medal of Merit for outstanding civilian service. 

» Lt. Col. John Bayne Maclean, millionaire son of a 
Presbyterian minister and one of Canada’s outstanding 
publishers, has established a chair of preventive 
medicine at the non-sectarian University of Western 
Ontario. The publisher made the $100,000 grant to 
honor the memory of his old friend, Most Rev. Michael 
F. Fallon, the late Bishop of London, Ontario. _D. F. 
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The Catholic counterpart 


Three weeks ago (AM. 10/21, p. 70) we called atten- 
tion to the fact that the vast majority of American 
citizens seem to have little understanding of the 
Catholic school system. We suggested that they might 
have a quite legitimate curiosity to learn why we con- 
duct a separate school system and what we teach 
young Americans in our schools. 


A beautiful, 85-page pictorial brochure has just been 
published which, if put into the hands of inquiring 
non-Catholics, should help to break down the wall of 
misunderstanding which exists. It is These Young 
Lives: A Review of Catholic Education in the United 
States, put together, with an explanatory text, by Don 
Sharkey. The book is sponsored by the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Catholic Educational 
Associatio:. and is published by W. H. Sadlier, Inc. 
(Chicago and New York, price $2.25). We feel sure 
than many of America’s readers will want to purchase 
copies to present to non-Catholic friends. 


On the elementary level we have 8,289 “parish 
schools.” (Even the term, “parochial school,” sounds 
strange to non-Catholics. They sometimes use it as if 
it were synonymous with “Catholic school,” and apply 
it even to colleges. Mr. Sharkey has chosen to sim- 
plify it into “parish school.”) These parish elementary 
schools enroll, according to the latest figures, about 
2.5 million children. This is somewhat over 10 per cent 
of the total enrollment of public elementary schools, 
and it is growing fast. This phenomenon of the fast 
growth of enrollments in Catholic schools at all levels 
seems to alarm people who regard our schools as “un- 
American.” 

That such suspicions are unjustified is handsomely 
illustrated through attractive pictures in These Young 
Lives. The manifold services our elementary schools 
perform are graphically described—not only the varied 
curriculum, “permeated” with religion, but the em- 
phasis on civic education and on provisions for the 
health of the children. 

The most noteworthy phase of Catholic secondary 
education is the great jump in enrollments over the 
past three decades. More than 500,000 boys and girls 
today attend our 2,150 Catholic high schools. Ninety- 
five per cent of the students and 85 per cent of the 
schools are located in “urban” centers, i.e., towns of 
more than 2,500 inhabitants. Owing to the great in- 
crease in attendance, our high schools are educating 
not much less than 10 per cent as many students as 
the public schools. 

We have 79 colleges and universities for men, with 
227,568 students. Coeducation has grown to a point 
where 43,209 of these collegians, in predominantly 
men’s institutions, are women. Women’s colleges out- 
number men’s with 129, but they are smaller, having 
66,088 students. This gives us a total of 208 colleges 
and universities with about 300,000 students. Here 
again the total runs to about 10 per cent of those in 
all non-Catholic colleges and universities—public and 
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private. In fact, our proportion is somewhat higher 
than one-tenth. 

Another interesting fact is that in our high schools 
over 70 per cent of the teachers are nuns, with priests, 
brothers, unordained religious and laymen making up 
the remainder. In men’s colleges, however, 70 per cent 
of the teachers are laymen. In women’s colleges, re- 
ligious and lay teachers are about evenly divided. 

Because of the almost exclusively religious teaching 
personnel in our parish schools, our costs per student 
in 1947-48 ran to only about $60 a year. The same 
figure for public schools was about $180. 

It may surprise us to make the discovery that mil- 


lions of our fellow Americans still have no idea of the | 
gigantic contribution we are making to American edu- _ 


cation through “the Catholic counterpart.” We are 
partners of the public schools, carrying 10 per cent 
of the load they carry. Moreover, we stand for some- 
thing extremely important in a democracy—for non- 
governmental and religious education. We have a story 
to tell—a story millions of our fellow citizens will want 
to hear. These Young Lives tells it, not completely, 
but interestingly and well. Now it’s up to individual 
Catholics to see that this story is presented in the 
right places. 


The Pleven Plan 


After watching the French wreck the recent meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
Washington, we begin to wonder if an integrated de- 
fense system for the West will ever come into being. 

We had begun to hope, when the NATO Defense 
Committee met on October 28, that an end would 
finally be put to talk and that action would begin. Said 
U. S. Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall in his 
welcoming address: 

Out of this meeting should come definite recom- 

mendations that not only will make us stronger 

to meet present threats, but to do so more quickly 

than past procedure would indicate. 
That was a modest enough wish to express more than 
a year after the first meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. Recommendations were still in order—not 
even a paper plan for the collective security system 
had been approved. It was indeed high time to accept 
the Military Committee’s blueprint and then, as Gen- 
eral Marshall urged, “go about the business of trans- 
lating our plans into military strength quickly and 
effectively.” 

The French Government killed all hope of early 
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action. The Atlantic Council of Foreign Ministers at 
their September meeting had directed that “the way 
Western Germany could most usefully make its con- 
tribution” to the common defense should be studied. 
All the treaty nations except France agreed that it 
would be impossible to defend Western Europe with- 
out German manpower. They had given France assur- 
ances that the German military elements would be held 
toa minimum and that no German general staff would 
be permitted. 


Despite these assurances, Premier Pleven’s Govern- 
ment submitted to the NATO Defense Committee a 
complicated plan for the use of the Germans which it 
must have known would be entirely unacceptable. It 
provided for a European army under a European De- 
fense Minister, who in turn would be responsible to 
a European parliament, presumably the Council of 
Europe as proposed by France at Strasbourg. Each 
allied country, including Western Germany, would 
contribute units to the European army no larger than 
regiments. All except the Germans would maintain 
also their national forces. 


Because the Pleven Plan involved serious military 
and political problems, the Defense Committee was 
forced to refer it to both the Military Committee and 
the Council of Deputies. The inopportune presentation 
of the plan disrupted the Washington meeting. The 
Committee did not even discuss the final organization 
of the defense force, nor the question of a centralized 
command. Those questions must await disposal of the 
Pleven Plan. 


Meanwhile Premier Pleven protested that his plan 
was not a “dilatory maneuver.” His protestation is 
grossly disingenuous. M. Pleven must be aware of the 
unwieldiness of NATO, with its countless uncoordinat- 
ed committees and subcommittees. At the rate it has 
progressed to date it might consume weeks and even 
months discussing only the military part of the plan. 

The political implications of the Pleven proposals 
are so fundamental that they would require months of 
negotiations The establishment of a European Union 
is a long-term project. Perhaps it will be achieved, but 
not in the near future. And it is the near future, the 


next two or three years, that concerns the Western 
World. 

Rather than permit the Pleven Plan to cause the 
NATO to bog down indefinitely, our Government 
should request M. Pleven to ask the National Assembly 
to reconsider its position. The contributions we have 
made already to the defense of France should assure 
us a favorable hearing. 


Self-restraint or controls 


As October roared to a close, businesswise, Govern- 
ment economists continued to insist that rationing 
and general wage-price controls were not needed to 
keep inflation in check. At the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s 1951 farm “outlook” conference, which began in 


Washington on October 30, Roy Blough, the latest 
addition to the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, stressed higher taxes as an adequate means of 
offsetting the growing inflationary potential. He 
argued that wage and price controls would interfere 
too much with the operations of a free economy. His 
views on direct controls were strongly supported by 
Woodlief Thomas, economic adviser to the Federal 
Reserve Board, and also by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan, who urged all-out farm production as the 
best answer to run-away food prices. 

Despite these and similar statements from official 
quarters, some Washington observers are betting that 
wage and price controls will be imposed by next spring 
at the latest. They argue in this fashion. The economy 
was running full blast before the war in Korea started, 
with very little slack in manpower or materials. There- 
fore, the enormous new outlays for rearmament simply 
cannot be absorbed. Something will have to give, and 
that something will be civilian production. Look for 
many more cutbacks, they say, like the recent limita- 
tion on tire production. 

By next spring, consumers will be bidding against 
one another for a limited supply of new automobiles, 
refrigerators, television sets and other durables. Prices 
will continue to rise, and so will wages. Even if the 
new Congress votes another five or seven billion dol- 
lars in taxes—it won't approve the ten billion hike the 
President is thought to want—consumers will still have 
more than enough money to take all the civilian pro- 
duction off the market. Nothing but direct controls 
can keep prices from going through the roof. 

These observers pooh-pooh the notion that current 
restrictions on installment buying and mortgages are 
generating a business recession. They point out that 
all the houses started during 1950 have to be finished, 
and that next year there will be 850,000 new starts. 
Though down one-third from this year’s record, that 
is still a lot of housing. As for installment buying, there 
will be a slight shrinkage of sales and some easy-credit 
stores will be hurt, but volume will continue high. The 
market for new cars remains strong despite the large 
down payment now required. 

If everyone involved practised self-restraint, all-out 
controls might be avoided. According to these ob- 
servers, however, voluntary methods place too great 
a strain on human nature. They just won't work. 

Perhaps this hard-boiled view of affairs is the right 
one, although we do not like to admit that it is. The 
Ford Motor Company announced within the fort- 
night that despite increased costs it intended to hold 
the price line. Why cannot other industrialists follow 
that enlightened leadership? Elsewhere in this issue 
(see p. 151) appears a report on corporation earnings 
which shows that American industry, by and large, is 
working today on very generous unit profit margins. 
Without much doubt, many firms can absorb recent 
advances in the costs of labor and raw materials and 
still make more than enough money to keep the wolf 
away from stockholders’ doors. For the past several! 
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months, the Administration has been fighting to keep 
the economy as free as possible. If it loses the fight, 
part of the blame will fall, ironically, on the very ones 
who have been loudest in their opposition to growing 
Government control of the economy. 


Are wea 


“Christian nation’’? 


Our correspondence columns this week (see p. 176) 
are devoted largely to a discussion of a very interest- 
ing question: what historical value has the statement 
in our 1797 treaty with Tripoli denying that the “gov- 
ernment of the United States of America” was in any 
sense “founded upon the Christian religion”? 

Although this statement is often cited to prove that 
Church and State were absolutely separate in this 
country from the beginning of the Union, such use of 
the famous phrase is futile. It is futile because of the 
inexplicable way in which the phrase was insinuated 
into the English paraphrase of the treaty in the first 
place. It is even more futile in view of the almost 
innumerable statements in American judicial decisions 
to the effect that “this is a Christian nation” and 
“Christianity is part of the law of the land.” 

This latter maxim was widely cited in both State 
and Federal courts, during the nineteenth century. In 
its early years, for example, Chancellor Kent, as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York State, was 
guided by the circumstance that “we are a Christian 
people.” Webster argued at some length before the 
U. S. Supreme Court in 1844 that “Christianity . . . is 
the law of the land.” Towards the close of the century 
Justice Brewer, speaking for a unanimous U. S. Su- 
preme Court in 1892, went into great detail to show 
that “this is a Christian nation” and that this circum- 
stance must be taken into account, as it very gener- 
ally had been taken into account, in American laws 
and judicial decisions. Especially since World War I, 
however, for a variety of reasons, the permeation of 
our law with Christian concepts has been de- 
emphasized. 

The maxim that “Christianity is part of the law of 
the land” never meant, of course, that the Christian 
religion was the established religion of the United 
States. At most it meant that our law, as a pure matter 
of fact, was permeated by Christian moral standards; 
that it prohibited conduct, such as blasphemy, which 
might be inoffensive among a pagan people; and that 
wherever the law and religion inevitably met—as in 
the legal recognition of holidays—our law was natur- 
ally molded by the religious habits of our people. 
These habits, to whatever extent they exist, are still 
preponderantly Christian. 

It is not only inevitable but right and proper that 
our laws, e.g., regarding Sunday observance and pe- 
riodic national holidays, should echo the religious sen- 
timents of our people. Sunday is the only day set aside 
each week by Americans as a nation for surcease from 
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work. Originally, the reason why Sunday was selected 
was undoubtedly religious. For a definite majority of 
Americans it is still a holy day, as well as a customary 
holiday. To find fault with this conformity of law and 
custom, as some non-Christians do, is to ignore the 
very nature of law. 


In a real sense, we are a Christian nation. In real, 
though by now mostly incidental, ways our laws rec- 
ognize this social reality. They do so without causing 
any inconvenience to non-Christians which can be 
avoided when non-Christians form a small minority 
in a society already molded in a Christian pattern. 

Christians have yielded a great deal in the interest 
of religious freedom and civic harmony. Every group 
in a democracy consisting of diverse elements must 
do so. Any suggestion that the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans should banish the lingering echoes of Christianity 
in our laws in order to neutralize them completely 
appears extremely unreasonable and self-centered. It 
could easily have effects opposite to the neutralization 
intended. 


Charity for Korea 


While the United Nations studies the gigantic tasks 
of Korean unification and rehabilitation, the plight of 
2 million refugees, left homeless in the wake of war, 
confronts the conscience of the world. 

Voluntary charitable organizations with typical, al- 
most instinctive, American sympathy for suffering are 
already supplying desperately needed, immediate help. 
For example, in August, while the war was still being 
fought below the 38th Parallel, War Relief Services— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, made avail- 
able from its warehouses in Japan, 200,000 pounds of 
powdered eggs and milk and an equal amount of 
clothing and medicine. More than three weeks ago, 
in answer to an urgent appeal from the Tokyo offices 
of the Unified Command, War Relief Services gave a 
second shipment of relief supplies valued at $347,959 
and composed of 4,695 bales, bearing bla ikets, bed- 
ding, clothing, shoes and medicines for the refugees. 

This was the first shipment by a voluntary agency 
to Korea since the outbreak of the war. It will not 
be the last. On October 30, Archbishop Keough, as 
acting chairman of NCWC’s Administrative Board, 
announced a nation-wide, emergency drive to collect 
clothes for Korea in all Catholic churches. 

In a speech, entitled “Fulfillment of Responsibility 
in a World in Peril,” Secretary of State Acheson de- 
clared on October 8: “The Korean recovery effort can 
be an inspiring example.” The inspiring example should 
include evidence of government cooperating, in tradi- 
tional democratic fashion, with the voluntary agencies 
in the common effort to succor suffering. Springing 
from humanity’s instinct for serving others, these vol- 
untary agencies can also supply experienced personnel 
to distribute the gifts and goods of charity which their 
personalized appeals procure from a willing public. 
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Racial attitudes 
in the South today 


Stephen P. Ryan 








Because OF ITS TRADITIONAL STAND on the 
relations between Negroes and whites, the South is 
the focal point toward which the eyes of all interested 
in better racial understanding are now turned. South- 
ern attitudes are changing, and are changing for the 
better. Of that there can be no doubt. But as the lines 
become more clearly drawn, it is equally evident that 
the forces of reaction are making a last-ditch stand 
against the movement to improve the status of the 
Negro. The struggle for social justice therefore prom- 
ises to be long and hard. Northern liberals, I believe, 
are inclined to take far too hopeful a view. They base 
their exaggerated optimism upon isolated cases of the 
breaking down of traditional barriers and the achieve- 
ment of better understanding. 

The simple fact remains that the majority of South- 
ern whites still oppose—and unalterably oppose—any 
change in the status quo. The recent defeat of Senator 
Frank Graham in North Carolina’s Democratic primary 
run-off (Am. 7/8, p. 367) should not be underestimated 
as evidence of how strong the reactionary feeling still 
is. Unscrupulous politicians in the South, even in 1950, 
can make the “white supremacy” issue pay off at the 
polls. 

My purpose here is to try to give a picture of pre- 
cisely what is happening in people’s attitudes toward 
racism in today’s South. 


CHANGES IN POLITICS 


Everyone realizes that, in shaping the status of 
Negroes in the South, the Negro’s right to vote is 
fundamental. “From the ballot,” points out Ralph A. 
McGill, liberal editor of the Atlanta Constitution, “flow 
most of the other civil rights.” 

Increased registration of Negro voters has been an 
outstanding phenomenon in Southern cities during 
recent years. In New Orleans, there are now 25,000 
Negroes on the polls, out of an estimated total Negro 
population of about 175,000. Of the 25,000 registered, 
22,000 actually voted in the 1949 municipal elections. 
In Richmond, the capital of Virginia, a Negro has been 
elected to the city council. Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
its first Negro alderman since the days of Reconstruc- 
tion. In Miami, a Negro has been appointed to the 
bench in the municipal court—with jurisdiction over 
Negro cases only. 

There is an uglier side to the story, however. For 
one thing, the political progress of Negoes in the South 
has been confined almost entirely to the larger cities 
and towns. There are still small towns and rural coun- 
ties in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama where the 
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Negro is no closer to political emancipation than he was 
sixty years ago. Keep in mind the fact, which is not 
confined to the South, that the political representation 
of rural sections, compared to that of the cities, is con- 
siderably greater than their population warrants. In 
June, 1950 three Negroes who entered the Court House 
in Opelousa, La. to register were severely beaten by 
whites. In Georgia, changes in the registration laws 
have had the effect, as designed, of disenfranchising 
thousands of Negroes. 

The increased number of Negro voters has naturally 
prompted Southern politicians to take into account the 
power Negroes now wield at the polls. It is not at all 
unusual for candidates, mostly in municipal elections, 
to make a direct appeal to the Negro vote through 
promises of political jobs, police appointments, better 
housing and more recreational facilities. In some cases 
the promises have been kept. More generally, however, 
they have not been kept, or, at best, have eventuated 
in unsavory compromises. 

A number of Southern cities have made Negro police 
appointments—with the work of the new officers large- 
ly restricted to work in Negro areas and among Negro 
criminals. One city notorious for its police brutality 
has recently appointed two young Negro officers to its 
juvenile division. Cynics are wondering how long it 
will be before one or both of the new appointees will 
be found “accidentally” shot to death. 


CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


In the field of education, especially noteworthy ad- 
vances can be reported. It is regarding improvements 
in education that the widest publicity has been cir- 
culated to exemplify the improvement in race relations 
in the South. 

Possibly the most interesting trend has been the 
acceptance of Negroes in the professional and grad- 
uate schools of some Southern State universities, no- 
tably those of Arkansas, Delaware, Maryland (all 
border States, of course) and Texas (Am. 9/16, p. 
614). It must not be overlooked, however, that these 
victories have not been won through any spontaneous 
readjustment of public opinion. They were brought 
about by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as the result of legal action taken by injured 
individuals, with legal advice and financial help fur- 
nished by national organizations of liberals. The 
amendment to the Day Law in Kentucky has opened 
the doors of the University of Louisville to Negroes. 
But here, again, it is likely that the reform was dictated 
by fear of suits in the Federal courts. 
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in Georgia and Mississippi have an- appeal to the Negro has been inef. by la 
nounced their decision to see to it fective. Interestingly enough, South. ment 
that the segregation laws of their ern Negro-baiting politicians attempt They 
States, as they relate to education, to include any white person with of the 
are maintained; and they are further liberal tendencies in the radical 
reassuring the people of those States camp. 
that Negroes and whites will never 2. The Liberals: Among liberals | 
sit alongside each other in the class- count all those white Southerners 1. 
rooms of Georgia and Mississippi. : who advocate complete equality be- amor 

What might at first glance seem to be an advance- tween the races, the absolute break-down of segre- to th 
ment is the trend towards the breakdown of salary dif- gation, and the abolition of “Jim Crow” in all its mani- can | 
ferentials between Negro and white teachers in most festations. The liberals may easily be distinguished such 
Southern States. The immediate advantages to Negro from radicals because the former rely upon moral likels 
teachers are obvious. From a long-range point of view, principles and are almost always affiliated with one or 2. 
however, the honest observer must admit that this another of the great religious bodies. This is a growing Sout 
upping of the salaries of Negro teachers in Negro segment of the population in the South, and they are press 

schools is merely another subtle attempt to perpetuate doing the best work in the field of race relations. Its of so 
the “separate but equal” doctrine and practice in the members are likely to work with liberal organizations that 
public schools. The lot of the Negro teachers is im- such as The Southern Regional Council or The Cath- brou 
proved, but on the basis of segregated education. The olic Committee of the South. It is interesting to note betw 
same reservations must be made with regard to the that many liberals are violently opposed to FEPC on thou 
“regional education” plan for Negro college students the ground that it is unworkable in the South, and time 
in the South, whereby several States combine their re- there is frequently strong dislike of “Yankee” inter- meni 
sources to provide “equal” (but also “separate”) facil- ference. _— 
ities in higher education for the colored. Both of these 3. The Conservative Liberals: In this third group but 
“advances” will serve to harden the pattern of segrega- we find a large number of persons who agree with the “ 
tion in education. true liberals in principle but who feel that the “time is the | 
In passing, I might say that what is happening in not ripe” and the answer to the race-problem is to be elde 
politics and education is, in many respects, paralleled found in a gradualist approach. Most of the people char 
in the economic life of the South as a whole. We are in this bracket are inclined to doubt the advisability indo 
witnessing a change from an agricultural to a more of social equality. port 
industrialized economy. In this new industrial society 4. The Conservatives: The true conservative ele- Supt 
the Negro is assuming a place of considerable impor- ment advocates strong economic assistance to the 4. 
tance. He is being integrated into many labor unions. Negro and may even support the Negro’s right to vote. lief, 
The two races work side by side in a few Southern But in general there is a tendency among them to — 
factories, but segregation is still the pattern in the vast render help within the framework of Southern tradi- and 
majority of plants. In the fields of skilled and semi- tions. From the conservatives comes the most ardent busi 
skilled labor, the Negro has advanced but little. It is support for the “separate but equal” doctrine. ny 
next to impossible for a colored man to become a 5. The Defeatists: The defeatists are the most rapid- vale 
mov 


painter, a plasterer, a carpenter or an electrician. The 
unions simply will not grant him membership. 
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ly growing group in the South. They are the ones who 
say, “I don’t like it, but it’s on the way.” In other words, 
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they still uphold the Southern, traditional way of life, 
but recognize the handwriting on the wall. This is a 
key element and contains a great number of potential 
“converts.” 

6. The Traditionalists: This is the “moonlight and 
magnolia” school of thought. In it are to be found the 
“old families” (such of them as still exist) and the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. This group possesses a 
strong paternalistic attitude. It distinguishes between 
“good Negroes”—those who do as they are told and 
are properly submissive—and “bad Negroes”—those 
who speak up for their rights. The traditionalists speak 
with affection of their “old mammies” but adhere 
rigidly to their belief in the necessity of segregated 
patterns. 

7. The Negro-haters: Here are the ignorant, the 
psychopathic and the unscrupulous. Their habitat is 
the small town, the rural area and the poorer districts 
of the cities. At the very bottom of the economic struc- 
ture themselves, their attitudes are frequently dictated 
by lack of security, by fear or the rabble-rousing state- 
ments of unprincipled candidates for public office. 
They still, sadly enough, make up a large proportion 
of the white population of the South. 


Negro Attitudes 


1. The Radicals: Numerically, the radical element 
among Negroes is as small as among whites. Contrary 
to the propaganda advanced by the racists, the Ameri- 
can Negro has not fallen for the Communist line, and 
such Negro Communists as do exist are much more 
likely to be found in Northern cities than in the Scuth. 

2. The Angry: Here we find the great majority of 
Southern Negroes. Their attitude is very simply ex- 
pressed. It consists of a hatred of the present structure 
of society in the South and a determination to see to it 
that changes more advantageous to the Negro are 
brought about. There may be a possible distinction 
between two sub-elements of this segment of Negro 
thought, but the distinction is based only upon the 
time-table for reform, not upon difference in funda- 
mental attitudes. The larger of these sub-elements de- 
mands immediate action; the smaller is willing to wait, 
but not to wait too long. 

3. The Submissive: This group is slowly fading from 
the Southern scene. Its membership is drawn from the 
elderly, who are unable to make the adjustment to 
changing times and conditions, and from the lazy and 
indolent. Also included here would be that tiny pro- 
portion of Negroes who deliberately cater to white 
supremacy for personal gain or advancement. 

4. The Satisfied: There are, contrary to popular be- 
lief, some Negroes who are perfectly satisfied with 
conditions as they exist in the South. These individuals 
are almost always professional men and women or 
businessmen with fairly large incomes. They live in 
comfortable, sometimes luxurious, homes; they live as 
far as possible in Negro “society” and keep as far re- 
moved as they can from any contacts with the whites 
in the community. The great tragedy in this situation 


is that among this group are to be found many of the 
best minds in the race, men and women who should 
be leading the way to reform. 

The South today is changing and changing for the 
better, but the change will not come overnight. A 
dangerous reactionary movement is determined that it 
shall never come. A shift from traditional to liberal 
attitudes must occur in much greater numbers among 
Southern whites before any real progress can be re- 
ported, and, at the same time, the substantial, satisfied 
element among Negroes from whom natural leader- 
ship should arise must also be stimulated to take a 
more active part in the movement than it is now doing. 


Is Congress 
‘framing’? UE? 


Benjamin L. Masse 








Mr. Clifford T. McAvoy 
Secretary, UE Defense Committee 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Some time ago, in your capacity as secretary of the 
UE Defense Committee, you addressed a communica- 
tion to the editors of this magazine inviting their com- 
ments on the Committee’s pamphlet, Stop the Frame- 
ups against Our Union. I am happy to be able to 
offer this somewhat belated reply to your request. 

Let me state right at the beginning that I consider 
the Committee’s pamphlet a typical example of the 
kind of misleading, confusing and even openly men- 
dacious prose commonly, and justly, associated with 
the publications of the Communist Party. If you are 
a busy man, you may not care, after that statement, 
to read on. Frankly, it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether you do or not. After all, your letter does 
not merit a reply, since the pamphlet it commends 
to our attention is an insult to the intelligence and 
patriotism of any American. I am not really writing 
for your information but rather for the enlightenment 
of the dwindling minority of innocent and trusting 
souls who may be tempted, by their loyalty to trade 
unionism, to swallow the UE Committee’s propaganda. 

Your pamphlet claims that the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has framed the United Electrical 
Workers (UE). It makes this charge because at cer- 
tain times over the past few years the House Com- 
mittee has questioned certain officers and members 
of your union. Specifically, it mentions the questioning 
last December of Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer 





(Fr. Masse here presents his reactions to the complaint 
of the United Electrical Workers—ousted from the 
CIO because of alleged Communist-front activities— 
that it is being “framed.”) 
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of UE, and James J. Matles, director of organization. 
Among other things the House Committee wanted to 
know whether these gentlemen were acquainted with 
certain other union leaders, and whether they them- 
selves were members of the Communist Party. Upon 
their refusal to answer questions, Emspak and Matles 
were cited for contempt by the House of Representa- 
tives and will eventually by tried by the courts. 

Your group calls this a frame-up. By that it means 
an act “of desperation by wealthy interests to keep 
working people from going forward; whether to 
shorter working hours . . . unionization .. . to freedom 
from racial divisions . . . or peace and security” (p. 
14). On the same page, the reader learns that the 
frame-up is a “trick of the employer.” Logically 
enough, granted the premises, the pamphlet concludes 
that your people were hailed before the House Com- 
mittee because “today the un-American Committee 
is being used by big business to do the dirty work 
against labor and unions.” This is the more obvious 
now, it asserts, “when war hysteria is in the air, delib- 
erately fanned by those who profit from war and who 
own the newspapers we read and the radio programs 
we listen to.” 

Wherefore your group appeals to the reader of the 
pamphlet to protest against the action of the House 
of Representatives in citing the UE leaders for con- 
tempt. You want us to rally round and save not merely 
your union, but the Bill of Rights and the American 
way of life as well. You exhort us to “speak up—act 
—now!” 

Really, Mr. McAvoy, are you serious in inviting 
comments on that travesty of the facts? 

You don’t honestly believe, for instance, that very 
many people are going to fall for your patently Stalin- 
ist and loaded definition of a frame-up, or do you? 
Ten or fifteen years ago you might have found a labor 
or a liberal audience that would have applauded the 
idea that frame-ups are the exclusive acts of wealthy 
interests bent on enslaving the proletariat. But that 
was a long time ago, Mr. McAvoy, a whole world 
war ago. That was before the classic frame-up against 
Poland in particular and the Western democracies in 
general which Adolph Hitler and Joseph Stalin cold- 
bloodedly arranged in the late summer of 1939. That 
was before the frame-ups which have destroyed the 
free trade-union movements of Poland, Eastern Ger- 
many, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Yes, and that was 
before all the petty frame-ups, and some not so petty, 
which the Stalinists engineered in American trade 
unions and which have rendered them odious to almost 
every segment of organized labor. 

According to your pamphlet, the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee is doing the dirty work of 
big business against labor unions. What big business 
precisely, Mr. McAvoy? And what labor unions? True 
enough, the House Committee in question is not above 
criticism. Some years ago, while the Committee was 
headed by the publicity-hungry Martin Dies, I myself 
made some acidulous observations about its methods 
1950 
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and its personnel. But that is not the same as charging 
that the Committee has been and, more important. 
is now the tool of big business. 

Your whole case is made to rest on the appearance 
of Thomas Fitzpatrick, then chief steward of Local 60] 
in Pittsburgh, before the Committee on August 3, 1949, 
You charge that this was “an attempt to influence 
the election of delegates to the approaching UE na- 
tional convention.” The inference, not drawn in the 
pamphlet but intended to be drawn by the reader, 
is that Westinghouse, with which Local 601 had a 
contract, was pulling the strings which brought Fitz. 
patrick to Washington. 

If you believe that, Mr. McAvoy, you know less 
even about how big business operates, and how the 
House Un-American Activities Committee operates, 
than your pamphlet re. 
veals. The fact is that the 
Big Three in your indus- 
try—General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors and Westing- 
house—did not take sides 
in the struggle between 
UE and the Anti-Commu- 
nist International Union of 
Electrical Workers (IUE- 
CIO). And before this fight 
broke out, I alien of at least two cases where top 
management privately expressed a preference for deal- 
ing with Jim Matles rather than with Jim Carey and 
Walter Reuther. I wonder why, Mr. McAvoy? Do you 
suppose they still 1cmembered the very very coopera- 
tive relationship which UE cultivated with manage- 
ment after Hitler invaded Russia in June, 1941? 

More reprehensible still is the effort of your group, 
Mr. McAvoy, to smear the CIO. The reader learns 
from your pamphlet that “Murray, Carey and other 
high CIO officers are lending their services” to the big- 
business-House Committee frame-up “against labor 
and unions.” (Incidentally, if you mean labor unions, 
why don’t you say so? Or does the clumsy phrase 
“labor and unions” have some special significance 
which eludes the ideologically innocent? ) This sell-out 
to big business is supposed to be the price the CIO 
leaders “are willing to pay to become ‘respectable’ in 
the eyes of big business and the politicians.” 

I submit, Mr. McAvoy, that a more barefaced and 
despicable lie can scarcely be imagined. Even so, it 
is no worse than that other favorite smear of your 
group, and of the Daily Worker, namely, the baseless 
assertion that IUE is a company union. Clearly, the 
technique of the “big lie” has not died with the Nazis. 

Another point, Mr. McAvoy. The effort of your 
group to pose as defenders of American trade union- 
ism against the alleged attacks of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee I find nauseating. I find it 
only slightly less nauseating than your attempt to wrap 
yourselves in the American flag. Anyone who runs 
down the list of union leaders who have had trouble 
with the House Committee these past few years will 
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note that they all have something in common. They are 
all notorious for their blind and devoted following 
of the Communist party line. Your own union, of 
course, was one of the first that had to be expelled 
by the CIO for slavish adherence to that line. The 
true leaders of American labor, Mr. McAvoy, have not 
been bothered by the Committee in the slightest de- 
gree. 

When UE officials denounce the destruction of free 
trade unionism in Eastern Europe, I shall be willing 
to concede that they are sincere in their support of 
American labor. And when they cry to the high heav- 
ens against the brutal enslavement of the millions of 
hapless residents of the USSR, I shall acknowledge 
their right to stand as defenders of the American Bill 
of Rights. Until these things happen, all your talk 
about the rights of labor and the liberties of Americans 
is just so much double-talk. 

In view of the foregoing, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that the editors of this Review are not going to 
“speak up—act—now” to save the precious skins of 
Matles and Emspak. They are not going to do so for 
three excellent reasons. 

The first is that they are Americans and owe tem- 
poral allegiance to no other nation. They have no 
sympathy, therefore, for people who never seem able 
to find anything wrong with the Soviet Union. 

The second is that they are Catholic priests. As such 
they are surely not going to give aid and comfort to 
men who refuse to deny that they are part of a world- 
wide conspiracy against Christians and all other be- 
lievers in God—a conspiracy which has already shed 
more blood than any persecution of the past. 

The third is that they are sympathetic with the 
general aims of American trade unions. They refuse, 
therefore, to assist those whose only purpose is to 
capture and betray organized labor. 

If you desire further comment on Stop the Frame-up 
against Our Union, or on any other committee pub- 
lication, I shall be glad, Mr. McAvoy, within my 
limitations, to be helpful. 


Respectfully yours, 
Benjamin L. Masse 


P.S.—Your committee’s charge that big business, the 
press and radio are fanning war hysteria dovetails 
perfectly with the Kremlin myth that the “ruling 
classes” of the United States are driving “the people” 
to war with Soviet Russia. It does not, however, jibe 
with the facts. The record shows that among the first 
voices raised for a realistic U.S. foreign policy—what 
Vishinsky amusingly calls a “get-tough-with-Russia” 
policy—were those of U.S. labor leaders, not of busi- 
nessmen. If advocating a firm policy against Com- 
munist aggression is your idea of “fanning war hys- 
teria,” then the American Federationist and other 
labor publications are much more guilty than the 
capitalist press. They are, I might add, very proud 
of their guilt. 


Community music 





Claire Holland Vas Dias 





L, Is SAID of music that it “washes away from the 
soul the dust of everyday life,” and, among other things, 
it is accredited with “the power to soothe the savage 
beast.” Stories of the strength and power of music 
through the years are legion; it has been as a bene- 
diction and a blessing upon the soul of man. In com- 
munities and organizations where many different sects 
and nationalities meet in common purpose under the 
banner of music, and harmonize their spirits as well 
as their instruments in the interpretation of this won- 
derful art, it is a bond uniting all groups and persons 
in a common social activity. 

Up until fairly recent years, good musical societies 
were comparatively few, and one had to travel far to 
hear a worthwhile and inspiring performance. Except, 
perhaps, for the large, well-supported and strictly pro- 
fessional symphony orchestras of name and fame, good 
symphony music was virtually non-existent. Today, 
there is scarcely an isolated village that does not 
have its musicians, music lovers and music groups, 
professional, semi-professional and amateur. Every 
town of any size boasts at least one organized, official 
musical society, and, throughout the country, there are 
thousands of fine, well-organized, voluntary societies 
devoted to the production of symphony music. While 
functioning as a unit in itself in presenting good mu- 
sic, each of these organizations is also, in most in- 
stances, an integral part of the community’s life, and 
exercises a broad cultural and social influence. In these 
groups, whether large or small, political feelings, re- 
ligious animosities, racial backgrounds and social levels 
vanish; energies are pooled, and hearts and minds are 
united in high creative purpose. 

Building a symphony orchestra, especially a com- 
munity or civic society, is a long, and, quite often, 
thankless task. Many are started but not all survive 
the years. Hope and enthusiasm are high at first, with 
the vision of a full-blown orchestra in the offing, but 
when the job proves difficult, enthusiasm wanes, and 
the society disintegrates. Often the musicians them- 
selves are willing, but perhaps there is not a good 
leader or conductor to hold them together and make 
them work. 

Among those to reach their goal and become a real 
community project, is The Queens Symphonic So- 
ciety, a recognized and far from obscure organization 
on New York’s Long Island. Not only has this Society 
become a champion of “music for music’s sake,” but it 





Mrs. Vas Dias of Rego Park, L. I., is a housewife and 
the mother of two children. Being herself an enthusi- 
astic amateur pianist, she writes with conviction about 
community music as a social and cultural factor. 
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has accomplished the more far-reaching purpose of 
uniting the community and becoming the cultural hub 
of the rapidly growing borough of Queens. 

The Society was started a little less than ten years 
ago in the Rectory of Our Lady of Mercy Church, in 
Forest Hills, New York, by a nucleus of three men— 
the Reverend Christopher T. Molloy, pastor of the 
Church, Robert Stanley, conductor, and Robert Effros, 
musician. Christened by Father Molloy, who insti- 
tuted the Society, and sponsored by his professional 
musician friends, it got off to a good beginning. En- 
thusiastically received and well-subscribed to by civic- 
minded residents (musicians and non-musicians), it 
soon expanded into a symphony orchestra of consid- 
erable size, which has now become a landmark in 
Queens. 

Composed of a group of professional and non- 
professional musicians—men and women from all ranks 
of life—the Society is devoted to the production of 
good music, the development and furthering of mu- 
sical talent, as well as music appreciation and expres- 
sion. By its very nature, it is voluntary and non-profit 
in character and service, and is supported only by 
sustaining members for a nominal yearly membership 
fee, which entitles them to admission to the formal 
concerts and the privilege of participating in the 
Society’s activities. 

Although the Society has its roots in Queens, mem- 
bership in the orchestra itself, is by no means confined 
to the immediate locality. Many of the players (some 
with the largest instruments, too! ) come from Hunt- 
ington, Little Neck and surrounding sections of Long 
Island. One member even traveled for several years 
from the Bronx, in Uptown New York, with a bull 
fiddle for his subway companion, to be with the So- 
ciety at rehearsals and concerts. Some of the married 
women members have homes and families, and have 
reared small children while remaining active members 
in the orchestra. Some have occupations in the busi- 
ness and professional world. All have kept their mu- 
sical training alive and active through this excellent 
means, and have developed fuller, happier lives while 
making a definite contribution to the community. 

While most of the participating members of the 
orchestra are adults, membership is not limited to 
any age group. The players range from high school 
student musicians to older and more mature men and 
women, emphasis being, of course, on sincerity of 
purpose and ability. The Society invites and welcomes 
to the orchestra new members who are serious-minded 
and eager to apply their talents. It is also always open 
for additional sustaining members who enjoy and wish 
to support and encourage good music. 

On Wednesday evening of each week, the orchestra 
assembles for rehearsal in the large auditorium of the 
Forest Hills High School, and they keep to a minimum 
schedule of four formal concerts a year. These con- 
certs are always well subscribed by members, and the 
public is invited and welcome. At these concerts, of 
course, a guest soloist or conductor of prominence 
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is always featured, and an evening of fine musical 
entertainment is assured. 

During the years that it has been functioning, the 
Queens Symphonic Society has accomplished some 
outstanding work. Though it is primarily local in per- 
formance, it has branched out into other nearby com- 
munities, such as Flushing and Jamaica, Long Island, 
with formal concerts, where they were received by 
equally enthusiastic and appreciative audiences. 

On the roster of well known artists who have ap- 
peared as guests with the orchestra, are Roman 
Tottenberg, violinist; Benno Rabinof, violinist; Maurice 
Eisenberg, cellist; Mario de Stefano, harpist; and 
Stefan Hero, violinist and son-in-law of the famed 
pianist José Iturbi. Others were John Corigliano, con- 
certmaster of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society, who conducted some of the formal concerts, 
and Erno Balogh, 
well-known pianist. 
These outstanding 
artists have contrib- 
uted their time to the 
Society, and their ap- 
pearances with the orchestra have served to inspire 
the members to higher standards of perfection. 

Although the Society is voluntary and non-profit, it 
is run and operated efficiently in a strictly business- 
like manner; it is governed by its own Board of Trus- 
tees, and a chairman or president is elected every 
year. Doctor Bain, a dental surgeon in Forest Hills, is 
president of the Society now, and the Doctor, a pro- 
fessional musician in his earlier years, is also a violinist 
with the orchestra. Despite his busy daytime schedule 
and varied other interests, Doctor Bain is eager to 
widen the field of the Society and acquaint a larger 
number of people, particularly the people of the five 
boroughs of New York, with its aims and purposes, as 
well as its accomplishments. To this end, he spends 
considerable time outside his work in the orchestra 
and his own professional duties. In the early part of 
this year he appeared on a radio program called 
“Adventure in Work” to talk about the Society and 
its functions, and to encourage other communities in 
the development of musical groups. 

Robert Stanley, besides his role as one of the or- 
ganizers of the Society with Father Molloy, has also 
been its official conductor from the start, and his sus- 
tained interest in the work of the Society is both 
personal and professional. Under his expert guidance 
and unstinting efforts, the symphony was selectively 
built and developed, and he is solely responsible for 
its early progress and firm establishment. As Father 
Molloy says now, when queried about his own part in 
the development of this fine musical organization, “all 
the credit goes to Bob—he did all the work!” Father 
is reluctant to take any credit for himself, and empha- 
sizes the efforts of his colleagues and friends, particu- 
larly Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Stanley’s career as a professional musician has 
been a long and busy one. Besides conducting in 
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the recent Broadway production Allegro, and then 
in the Irving Berlin show Miss Liberty, Mr. Stan- 
ley was also for sometime Musical Director at 
New York’s WOR Mutual, and assistant to Alfred 
Wallenstein, former Musical Director at WOR. When 
invited to talk about his early career and subsequent 
success aS a musician and conductor, Mr. Stanley 
shrugs it off quickly and lightly as being due “mostly 
to lucky breaks.” Instinctively modest and unassum- 
ing, a devoutly religious Catholic, Mr. Stanley is, in 
the true manner of the fine professional musician, 
eager to give credit to those who work with him and 
for him. 

It is quite apparent, in talking to Mr. Stanley, that 
his professional success, as well as his success with the 
Society, is due to a natural affinity for music, an ener- 
getic capacity for painstaking work, and an under- 
standing of people and what sacrifices may reasonably 
be expected of them. 

Besides Robert Stanley, various other professional 
conductors have worked for periods with the orches- 
tra, and at present it is under the conductorship of 
Mario Cortez, cellist with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society. Mr. Cortez, who has conducted 
many of the Pops Concerts at New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, and is well known throughout the music world, 
gladly contributes a large portion of his time to the 
Queens Symphonic Society, besides conducting every 
Wednesday evening at rehearsals. His first formal con- 
cert appearance with the Society early in February 
of this year, was a revelation of the members’ enthu- 
siasm for his work. The audience, which was one of 
the largest in the Society’s existence, was more than 
receptive and appreciative, and it was with much 
reluctance that they finally cleared the auditorium. 
No remuneration, of course, is expected nor received 
by Mr. Cortez for his services to the Symphonic So- 
ciety; it is a kind of “labor of love” out of his feeling 
for music and his sincere interest in the success of the 
Society as a sound musical venture. 

Most of the members of the orchestra are from the 
business and musical fields of work. There are, how- 
ever, some players from other professions as well. 
Medicine is represented by violinist Doctor William 
Berson, a plastic surgeon from Brooklyn, New York, 
who lays aside his professional duties each week to 
be with the Society. Besides being active in the Queens 
Symphonic Society, Doctor Berson has other musical 
groups which he sponsors in his own community in 
Brooklyn. One night each week, the doctor has a string 
quartet rehearsal at his home. 

Father Molloy’s interest in music is a personal as 
well as an esthetic and practical one, and antedates 
his association with the Symphonic Society. It goes 
back to his youth, when he studied piano, violin and 
voice. He is reluctant to dwell upon his ability as a 
musician, and particularly as a singer—he tries to dis- 

miss the matter with “like all the other kids I had to 
practice on the piano and sing a little.” There is more 
than that to it, however, and when pressed to talk a 











little more he admits with a grin and a twinkle that 
the Sistine Choirmaster once termed him “a baritone 
of excellent range and quality.” That he was exactly 
that is confirmed by the resonance of his fine speak- 
ing voice today. 

When Father Molloy answered his calling to the 
priesthood, for which he prepared at the American 
College in Rome, he relinquished his musical interests 
and devoted himself to his theological studies. With 
the pressure of duties through the years since ordina- 
tion, he never returned to active participation in 
music or followed it as a hobby. It is a good guess, 
however, that his institution of the Queens Symphonic 
Society and his deep interest in its affairs, constitute 
a revival of his earlier proclivities, besides a sincere 
desire to bring good music within the reach of the 
community. 

Despite the arduous duties and constant demands 
of his vocation, and his work in a large, well-estab- 
lished parish, Father Molloy has given generously and 
freely of his time to the Queens Symphonic Society, 
and has missed few rehearsals since the start. He is 
present at all the formal concerts, and usually gives 
a short talk on the Society and its work after the per- 
formance. There is no doubt that he gains a vicarious 
outlet for his musical nature in this association, and 
that he derives much enjoyment from the friendships 
and contacts established through the years. It is largely 
through his influence, and certainly through his fine, 
unstinting cooperation that the Queens Symphonic 
Society became a reality. As one of the chief charter 
members, and a member of the Board of Trustees, 
Father Molloy is strict and stern in the enforcement 
of the Society’s standards. A tall, impressive man in 
middle life—with a deep, fine voice and firm profes- 
sional manner—Father is ideal in his role. While he 
may humorously overlook or lightly chastise a minor 
infraction, he jealously guards the Society’s principles 
and interests from outside invasions of any nature. To 
keep it integrated, in the truest and highest American 
standards, to keep it always free from “petty jeal- 
ousies,” to preserve the principle of “music for music’s 
sake,” are his ideals and his goals. He will be quick 
to set you right on this score, with no economy of 
words and baritone volume, should you have to be 
reckoned with. 

Under Father Molloy’s paternal and watchful eye, 
and through the loyalty and devotion of his profes- 
sional musician friends, the Society is looking ahead 
to bigger and better performances. With the world at 
odds with itself, and people in every part of the globe 
shaken from threats of all kinds, it is now more than 
ever that voluntary, community organizations, such as 
The Queens Symphonic Society and other fine musi- 
cal and artistic groups, need and should be given our 
wholehearted support and encouragement. We look, 
in turn, to them to create and bring to us the “music 
that washes away from the soul the dust of everyday 
life” and inspire our hearts to better and closer unity 
in true community spirit. 
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Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 


Francis X. Curley 








Tue DEATH of Edna St. Vincent Millay, who for 
two decades had been the boast of twentieth-century 
poetry, demands a bit of retrospect and recapitulation. 
Many years ago Sister Madaleva, a psychologist as 
well as a poet-critic, asked Millay “Where are you 
going, my pretty maid?” For she saw that the clever- 
ness, the rhetoric and propagandizing aspects of Edna 
Millay’s style would lead her to sow much literary 
cockle amid the precious clumps of grain. That Sister 
Madaleva was correct will be admitted by all who 
have followed the progress of Vincent (thus she often 
signed herself). Poetic gifts of a brilliant and lofty 
order were frequently prostituted to a cause, a sly 
laugh or a smirk. 


But when this did not happen, what poetry! Most 
critics will agree that Renascence, The King’s Hench- 
man and Fatal Interview are her best works. The first, 
a single poem of only 214 lines, is world famous and 
my comment could neither polish nor dim its splendor. 
An operatic failure but a dramatic and exquisite 
triumph, The King’s Henchman seems to have been 
written by enchantment, so perfect is the stage-illusion, 
so haunting the beauty. But Fatal Interview, the 
sonnet sequence, I consider her superlative work. 


There is a certain vicarious emotional experience 
undergone by the sympathetic reader of a sonnet 
sequence (be it of Shakespeare, Browning or Millay); 
a certain impression of timelessness when we can feel 
the omnipresence of the human heart “run down by 
thrills thru’ all things made,” when we can feel caught 
up into the heart and soul of a fellow mortal as though 
no other person or situation had ever existed. So strong 
is the great poet’s power in pouring forth and crystal- 
lizing breast-cramped emotions that we see, hear, 
smell, taste and touch as if in the poet’s very person. 
Nor are these emotions, of course, continually of the 
highest spiritual order; for what love is not at some 
moment or other sooted with a particle of pride, 
jealousy or selfish desire? Such threads creep in and 
out of life’s woof, but if they are only tiny (and often 
frayed or missing) they fail to spoil the beauty of 
the whole. 

So it is that in Fatal Interview we find fifty-two 
Gobelin tapestries hung in sombre splendor before us. 
Examining them, we can see the pure pastel perfec- 
tion of some, the turgid flamboyancy of others; how 
some have a faint stitching of lower and baser emo- 
tions; how a very few have frazzled and tangled 
threads which almost spoil the design. In this sequence 
Miss Millay tells of her grande affaire d'amour, its 
consummation, followed by separation and musing. 
When we remark that the first rapturous outburst on 
requited love comes in Sonnet XII, that roughly the 
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next twenty-four poems rise to ecstasy and fall away 
to despair, with the last twelve retrospective in tone. 
the reader can judge the proportion of the whole, so 
exquisitely evident in the individual sonnets. 

Elizabeth Atkins draws an interesting distinction: 
Millay may not be the greatest American poet but she 
is certainly the most representative. We may, however, 
challenge the denial. If verse-melody, suggested ono- 
matopoeia, is at the heart of all great poetry and if, 
as I believe is demonstrable, Fatal Interview is a 
music-box crammed with faultless airs, may we not 
say that the coveted laurel of America’s “First Poet’ 
comes close to the brow of Edna St. Vincent Millay? 

To illustrate one feature of her poetry, its panoply 
of color, let us look closely at one of the loveliest 
sonnets ever written. Line-by-line scrutiny may savor 
of iconoclasm, of harsh and hashing deductivism, of 
performing that terrible crime of analysis which 
Katherine Brégy calls “putting a fairy on a dissecting 
table.” Yet some scrutiny is necessary for a thorough 
appreciation of such richness. 


XI. 


Not in a silver casket cool with pearls 

Or rich with red corundum or with blue, 
Locked, and the key withheld, as other girls 
Have given their loves, I give my love to you; 
Not in a lovers-knot, not in a ring 

Worked in such fashion, and the legend plain... 
Semper fidelis, where a secret spring 





Kennels a drop of mischief for the brain: 
Love in the open hand, no thing but that, 
Ungemmed, unhidden, os not to hurt, 
As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 

Swung from the hand, or apples in her skirt, 

I bring you, calling out as children do: 

“Look what I have! ... And these are all for you.” 


Perfect Shakespearean form is evident in the rhyme: | 
scheme no less than in the clean break at the end of 
the eighth line, and the neat couplet. Then too, more 
of a Millayism, ten of the fourteen opening measurés | 
are inversions, lending a sense-required boldness. | 
Added to this vigor of expression we have an over-all | 
contrast between two types of love and lovers. The | 
octet with its three jewelled metaphors cannotes the | 
calculating and designing love of a selfish woman. 
Then, like a calla-lily unfolding its white-gold sim 
plicity, comes the innocently wide-eyed sestet, best 
typed by its almost violently contrasting first line: 
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Love in the open hand, no thing but that 


Then comes the better-than-Wordsworthian simplicity 
of her simile: 


As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 

Swung from the ed | or apples in her skirt, 

I bring you, calling out as children do: 

“Look what I have! . .. And these are all for you.” 
This captures and holds the fresh vivacity of New 
England rural living, but could have been written of 
any era, anywhere, savoring as much of Theocritus 
as of Robert Frost. 

With this general view of the sonnet’s component 
parts, let us explore the lines for their elements of 
beauty. 


Not in a silver casket cool with pearls 
Or rich with red corundum or with blue, 


Purring cavernous vowels between languid liquids 
set the mood of withheld love, of hauteur; nor should 
the scornful sibilants be missed. The monosyllabic 
“dot” words make the one bold “dash,” corundum, 
stand out in knobby relief even as it does in real life. 


Locked, and the key withheld, as other girls 

Have given their loves, I give my love to you; 

A Browning-strong first foot necessitates a pause 
unusual in that part of the line, demonstrating forcibly 
how Millay controls and wields the sonnet form. 
Harsh “k” and “d” sounds add a deeper note, almost 
of contempt, felt by those “other girls” for the man 
they torment. To balance the startlingly accentuated 
first foot we find a smooth run-over to the interlocked 
parallels of line four: 


Not in a lovers’-knot, not in a ring 

Worked in such fashion, and the legend plain . . . 

Semper fidelis, where a secret spring 

Kennels a drop of mischief for the brain: 

Through the unusual use of “knot” an unpleasantly 
Theocritan effect of exaggerated repetition is achieved. 
But the fine values of repetition are also accented. 
It ties up with the opening line, sustaining the sus- 
pense by additional enumeration. With a puckish 
touch of her earlier and less poetic self Millay has, 
I think, intended the double entendre in “legend”; 
of inscription and make-believe; but how delicate is 
the needle-thrust! In line one we remarked on the 
biting scorn achieved by the sibilants; here, semper 
fidelis, etc., by a process eluding analysis, has an 
insincere and sinister quality matching so perfectly the 
emotion and sense. “Kennels” is almost monosyllabic, 
so much does it slur into itself; and with the exception 
of “mischief” so are the other words. To understand 
what this feature does to “mischief” we must read the 
line aloud. It reminds me of a similar device used so 
often by Shakespeare: “Where’s the place? Upon the 
heath! There to meet with Macbeth!” The longer and 
harsher word falls on our ears like a Tschaikowsky 
crescendo. 


Love in the open hand, no thing but that, 
Ungemmed, unhidden, wishing not to hurt, 


Here is simplicity and canyon-deep contrast. The 
hesitant negative words are not weak but unusually 
strong in their gentle insistence. 


As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 

Swung from the fund, or apples in her skirt, 

The appositeness and etching-like effect of the simile 
have been remarked above. Again there is a strong use 
of the Shakespearean device, for the only disyllabics 
in these lines are the two gifts on which our attention 
is to be focused . . . cowslips and apples. 


I bring you, calling out as children do: 

“Look what I have! . .. And these are all for you.” 

Wonderful pleading or wistfulness is lent to these 
lines by the “o” and “I” sounds. From its use here and 
elsewhere, e.g., in Francis Thompson and Elizabeth 
Browning, I would observe that the word “children” 
possesses a rare beauty in sound when skilfully em- 
ployed. After the second measure of the last line there 
is a long pause which completely obviates the danger 
of wishy-washy sing-song in the couplet—a danger 
always imminent in the Shakespearean scheme. 

Rich as this sonnet is, it does not demonstrate ade- 
quately the full resources of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
poetic artistry. We must turn to other poems for ex- 
amples of her Dickinson-sharp observation of nature; 
for such pictures as this: 


. as in the morning skies 
One moment plainly visible in a rift 
Of cloud, two splendid planets may appear 


And purely blaze, and are at once withdrawn. 
(IX, lines 3-6) 


How many times we have seen the wind strike a 
border of flowers, or cavort through a small shrub 
where tiny birds are lodged . . . but it takes a poet 
of Millay’s skill to say: 


It is the season when the nights are long. 
Well flown, well shattered from the summer hedge 


The early sparrow and the opening flowers! 
(XIII, lines 4-6) 


or a gruesomely precise picture like the following: 


Mewed in an airless cavern where a toad 
Would grieve to snap his gnat and lay him down, 
(XVIII, lines 5-6) 


Of the many persons who revel in flowers and gar- 
dens, how few know (or could write poetically of) 
the diseases which get into the root of the plant and 
kill it slowly: 


Grief at the root, a dark and secret dolour, 
Harder to bear than wind-and-weather grief, 
Clutching the rose, draining its cheek of colour, 
Drying the bud, curling the opened leaf. 
(XXXIII, lines 5-8) 


The action of frost on a garden: 


Stiff marigolds, and what a trunk of wood 

The zinnia had, that was the first to fall; 

These pale and oozy stalks, these hanging leaves 

Nerveless and darkened, dripping in the sun... 
(XXXV, lines 3-6) 
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An exquisite realization, in words, of moonlight on 


a pebbly beach: 


Her silver garments by the senseless wave 
Shouldered and dropped and on the shingle strewn, 
(LII, lines 3-4) 

From these random lines we may gain some idea 
of the power Millay possessed as a craftsman in words. 
Through all the sonnets in Fatal Interview we find a 
remarkably sustained imagination and imaging power. 
Rarely does she use a figure that is not in harmony 
both with its fellows and the emotional quality of 
the whole. Intensely subjective and lyrical as Fatal 
Interview is, still by its very subject matter it is 
rescued from being a curiosity, an obscurely personal 
affair. There is unmistakable universality of appeal. 
From Whitehall to Woolworth’s, the Bowery to Bali, 
men and women fall in love. By Millay’s masterful 
control of symbol and expression she had the power 
to clutch the heart and soul of every man. 

Some critics have levelled the following charges: 
1) this sequence of fifty-two sonnets is fairly well 
padded with rhetoric; 2) therefore the essential con- 
centration of a lyric is lacking. A distinction may pro- 
vide a reply to such criticism. If by rhetoric they mean 
that she can say in a thousand different ways “I love 


you” or “he loves me,” we may agree; it is compli- 
mentary. But if they intend the pejorative sense of 
rhetoric, that she did not feel the emotion as intensely 
as she claims then we may deny the charge. No poet, 
however great a technician, could have written these 
lines had not his heart urged on his pen: 


This love, this longing, this oblivious thing. 
(II, line 2.) 
... I fill up my lungs 
With brine and fire at every breath I draw. 
(XXII, lines 7-8) 
I find some woman bearing as I bear 
Love like a burning city in the breast. 


(XXVI, lines 7-8) 
The heart once broken is a heart no more, 


How simple ’tis, and what a little sound 
It makes in breaking . 
(L, lines 1, 10 & 11) 


In Fatal Interview, then, we possess an American 
poet’s sonnet sequence, which studied as a whole or 
one by one will rival the sonnets of the great Old 
World poets. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems partake 
of a vital richness, a warmth which “The curving blade 
from whose wide mawing none may hope to hide’ 
(LI,) can never level nor bring to dust. 





of “enthusiasm,” 
up as follows: 


God-seekers without rein 
ENTHUSIASM 


By R. A. Knox. Oxford University Press. 
622p. $6. 


The Southern Baptist preacher, a thor- 
ough Fundamentalist, proved friendly 
enough as we talked one summer evening 
on the platform of a Louisville and Nash- 
ville train. Resoundingly he allowed that 
there might be some good in Romanism 
and the Romanists. “That’s a great saint 
you have, that Madame Guyon,” he re- 
marked, rhyming her name with Ryan. 
“I always keep her book with me.” 








tianities. 


This was my first experience of the 
great seventeenth-century spiritual lead- 
er as an “honorary Protestant,” and I was 
wondering how far the real Madame 
Guyon, who was not a revivalist by a long 
shot, would really appeal to him with her 
complex personality and “her exuberant, 
but strictly logical imagination.” The 
trick of Thomas C. Upham, her Protes- 
tant biographer, says Knox, “is to substi- 
tute at every turn the jargon of Evangeli- 
cal piety for the Quietist jargon in which 
Madame Guyon wrote.” Her “equipollent 
canonization,” he remarks, “has created a 
legend which it is important to dispose of, 
if we are to see Quietism in its true his- 
torical perspective.” 


er’s good will,” 


others.” 


The author’s aim is to place in a per- 
spective not only Quietism, but an en- 
tire category of religious movements 
ranging from the dawn of Christianity 
down to the present day. The tie that 
loosely connects them is the phenomenon 
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which the author sums 


You have a clique, an élite of, Christian 
men and (more im portantly ) women, 
who are trying to 
life than their A wate to be more at- 
tentive to the guidance (directly felt, 
they would tell you) of the Holy Spirit. 
More and more, by a kind of fatality, 
you see them draw apart from their co- 
religionists, a hive ready to swarm. 
There is provocation on both sides. . . 

Then, while you hold your breath and 
turn away in fear, the break comes; 
condemnation or secession, what dif- 
ference does it make? A few names 
have been added to the list of Chris- 


“If I could have been certain of the read- 
says Knox, “I would have 
called this tendency 
ism... For that is the real character of 
the enthusiast; he expects more evident 
results from the grace of God than we 





To trace this pattern from the Epistles 
of Saint Paul, through the two great 
streams of Montanist and Donatist in the 
early Church, on through the underworld 
of the medieval heretics, with a glance at 
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ive a less worldly 











the Reformation and Luther’s complete 
inconsistency in his attitude toward the 
mystics, then into the great labyrinth of 
the Olympian disputes about nature and 
grace during the seventeenth and eight: 
eenth centuries, with a brief voyage ta 
the New World and its Shakers and 
Irvingites, is a pretty tremendous scope 
for one volume. Monsignor Knox regards 
it, however, as his life work, the fruit of 
long years of delving and ruminating. His 
lucid mind, his quiet, balanced judgment, 
his deft human touches and his finished 
style carry you along where a less gifted 
writer would have had you bogged down. 
Here and there he does get a bit tangled 
up in minutiae and some pages are some- 
what hard going for one who is not fairly 
familiar with the background. But the 
smoother passages offer ample amends. 
Two elements make special appeal to 
me in Monsignor Knox’s handling of so 
intricate and touchy a subject. The first is 
his sympathy and objectivity. He is keen- 
ly aware of the enthusiasts’ weaknesses, 
which Heaven knows are plenty, yet he 
refuses to exaggerate. His are shrewd, 
penetrating appraisals. When Jansenism 
was born, a “Counter-renaissance was 
needed, but not so violent a swing in the 
other direction. . . . Its adherents forget, 


‘ultrasupernatural- 
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after all, to believe in grace, so hag- 
ridden are they by their sense of the 
need for it.” As for Pascal, says Knox: 

I only ask whether a man who lived in 

that rarefied atmosphere of remoteness 

from moral conflict was not false to his 

own convictions when he attacked for 

his own ends, a particular school of 

moral theologians [the Jesuits], instead 

of telling all moral theologians (as he 

must have believed ) that they were do- 

ing the devil’s work. 

With all his appreciation of the noble 
elements in John Wesley’s mighty char- 
acter, he is unwilling to absolve Wesley 
from undue complacency in the hysterical 
actions of his own followers. 

Quietism he describes as a message of 
hope, aided by a revival of mysticism, “as 
Jansenism is a message of despair, for the 
scrupulous,” and observes: 

Unless we see it [Quietism] against this 
background of mysticism, unless we 
realize that it was the exaggeration at 
every point of an existing and perfectly 
orthodox tendency, our judgment of 
Quietism will necessarily be at fault. 
It has been admired as a lonely protest 
— liberty for the human spirit; 
it has been condemned as a Satanic 
parody of Christian devotion. But it 
was neither. It was the error of a few 
incautious souls, trying to repeat the 
lesson they had learned from the saints 
of the counter-Reformation, and get- 
ting it wrong. 
Let me register, incidentally, a mild criti- 
cism of Knox’s rather over-simplified 
treatment of St. Ignatius’ system of for- 
mal prayer. It is definitely part of the 
“marrow of the Exercises” to open the 
soul’s door to contemplation, and at every 
stage the path is left free for the mystical 
action of God. 


In the second place I find that Knox 
has placed at our disposal a store of prac- 
tical guidance if we wish to apply his 
analogies to the spiritual problems of the 
present day. In all times, and probably 
until the end of the world, the ardent, 
interior-minded Christian man or woman 
who wishes to escape from a mere nat- 
uralistic humanitarianism or the blight of 
positivism and is revolted by the flood of 
sin and indifference that oppresses us, is 
tempted to take refuge in an equally dis- 
astrous “ultrasupernaturalism.” It is al- 
ways so easy to leave the entire work of 
redemption to God alone, to cry havoc on 
the world and all its works, to decry the 
modern age, its governments and organ- 
ized efforts at human betterment, to sigh 
for theocracies, to mistake cynicism for 
Catholic militancy and to build up a the- 
ological or philosophical or journalistic 
following. 

Yet there exists a true course for those 
who really seek God and not their own 
fancies, one charted by the eternal stars 
of revealed truth and the examples of the 
saints. Those who have studied Mon- 
signor Knox’s admirable “chapter in the 
history of religion” will be grateful to 
him for indicating—so subtly and so sure- 
ly—where they can find it. 

Joun LAFARGE 
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Saint among sophisticates 





HELENA 





By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 247p. 
$2.75. 


Casting back in a more or less long mem- 
ory, I can recall no historical novel quite 
like this. For, despite Mr. Waugh’s mod- 
est disclaimer that he has written the 
story as “just something to be read,” he 
has written an historical novel. But it is 
historical in a peculiar sense. It does not 
depend for its effect on any apparent ap- 
paratus of long and painstaking research 
into documents and other sources; it does 
not reconstruct through elaborate details 
the customs, costumes, social and politica] 
framework of the times. In all these it is 
streamlined. It is, in fact, impressionistic, 
in the sense that it shows the times merely 
(but what a large “merely”!) through 
getting inside the heads of the characters. 
In this it is quite a triumph. 

It is simply the recounting of the Helena 
and Constantine story. The young and 
dashing Roman officer comes to the Brit- 
ish outpost, falls in love with the daughter 
of King Cole (who, in Waugh’s handling, 
is complete with his pipe—not an instru- 
ment for the smoking of tobacco—and his 
bowl and his fiddlers three) and carries 
her into the machinations and intrigue of 
the tottering Roman Empire. Queen for 
a brief day—until she is divorced by Con- 
stantine for political motives—she em- 
braces the Faith and in her declining 
years determines to search for the remains 
of the True Cross, so that she may pro- 
vide the Church with a hard and tangible 
fact with which to knock the heads of 
simpering sophisticates who think that 
religion, and particularly Christianity, is 
a thing of nebulous vaporing and mud- 
dled “mysticism.” 

This simple story has been told many 
times before, even in fictionalized form, 
as for example, in Louis de Wohl’s The 
Living Wood. But nowhere, I believe, has 
the mood of the times been so trenchantly 
projected. In brief and exquisitely-written 
thumbnail sketches, Waugh throws a bril- 
liant spotlight on the great religious and 
political struggles of the day. That they 
are prattled about largely in his pages by 
silly matrons who were “converted” only 
because Christianity was becoming fash- 
ionable, by ignorant churchmen who did 
not understand the tremendous implica- 
tions in the iota in “homoiousion,” by 
fatuous temporal rulers who could see no 
further than the rim of the crumbling 
Empire—all this but adds to the sense of 
contemporaneity. Nobody in the middle 
of the maelstrom of events in the making 
can fully appreciate their import, and it 
is quite certain that pagans and many 
Christians alike (at least the Christians 
who had not had to suffer for their Faith ) 
did so fail to seize on the stupendous 
wonder that was the emergence of the 
Church in a dying world. 


11, 1950 


All this being heartily said, 1 think that 
Waugh is still not thoroughly at home jp 
the genre of the historical novel. Satire 
can find its place in such writing, of 
course, but I don’t believe that satire that 
is peculiarly modern British in idiom 
makes the Roman scene convincingly 
Roman. Again, such figures as that of 
Constantine are too broadly caricatures, 
and that gives the impression that Waugh 
has some axes to grind. 

But these are minor flaws in a little 
gem of a piece that is deeply reverent 
beneath its brittle facade and a noble 
little broadside against today’s vague hu. 
manitarians who will continue to blink 
the fact that the Church is more than 
quaintly lovely estheticism—that it is, in 
fact, hard-headed and_ strong-muscled 
truth, because founded on the facts of 
Christ’s Crib and Cross. 

Haroup C, GarpINeR 


What Abe had to face 
THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN 


By Allan Nevins. Scribner’s. 2 vol. 930p. 
$12.50. 


Despite the catchy title, this is not 
another “Lincoln book.” In fact, the 
Great Emancipator receives far less no- 
tice than one would expect in a work 
treating of the slavery conflict during the 
later eighteen-fifties. A more descriptive 
if more prosaic title would be “A history 
of the slavery controversy during Buchan- 
an’s administration”; for that is what Dr. 
Nevins has given us in these two final 
volumes of his splendid series on “The 
Ordeal Of The Union.” 

The story begins with Buchanan’s in- 
auguration and closes with that of Lin- 
coln and describes how the long-smolder- 
ing conflict over slavery finally burst forth 
in the destroying flames of war. While 
the slavery agitation is the author’s main 
topic, he occasionally turns aside to treat 
such subjects as the rise of the West, the 
Panic of 1857, Homestead Laws, the Tar- 
iff, and even the development of Amer- 
ican Literature. Even these movements, 
however, were colored and influenced by 
their relationship to the central issue of 
slavery. 








An excellent introductory chapter sets a 
panoramic stage for the coming tragedy 
and introduces the chief actors. The tra- 
ditional sectional strife and frictions are 
recalled but their influence is not over- 
emphasized, while other causes of the 
complex problem are pointed out, such as 
the extreme materialistic attitude of the 
day resulting from the dazzling pros- 
perity and expansion which followed the 
Mexican War. 

Buchanan, while not exactly the villain 
of the story, is depicted as a character 
more to be pitied than blamed. He was 
weak, confused, irresolute, the uncon- 
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scious tool of southern radicals, and his 
inept blundering wrecked the Democratic 
Party and brought to a head the very 
crisis he sought so frantically to avoid. 
Douglas is treated with much more sym- 
pathy and understanding. His shortcom- 
ings and mistakes are not minimized but 
he is depicted as a man whose unselfish 
patriotism and devotion to the Union tri- 
umphed over his ambitions as a politician 
and raised him to the stature of a real 
statesman. Far more space is allotted to 
the “Little Giant” and his activities than 
to Lincoln, and we see that he played a 
far more important role during those crit- 
ical years than most historians have real- 
ized. 

While the Kansas Question, the Dred 
Scott Decision and John Brown’s raid 
were the three most dramatic as well as 
the most important events of those years, 
the author gives so much space to them 
and goes into such elaborate detail that 
the average reader is apt to become con- 
fused and lose interest. Another defect is 
the omission of any adequate account of 
the Abolitionists and their activities. With 
the exception of those of John Brown, 
they are scarcely mentioned and nothing 
is said of their part in the growing crisis. 

The growing bitterness and fanaticism 
of the Southern Radicals and their efforts 
to force an indifferent and apathetic peo- 
ple to the verge of war are fully and in- 
terestingly related; as are the efforts of 
moderate elements in North and South 
to prevent such a tragedy. The chapter 
on the Lincoln-Douglas Debates is excel- 
lent. It is dramatically told and yet ob- 
jective in evaluating the merits of both 
contestants. The “Four Party Campaign” 
of 1860 is rather sketchily treated, but 
the accounts of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Charleston and Baltimore, and 
that of the Republicans at Chicago are 
interesting and complete. 

Many other incidents of the struggle— 
Congressional battles, political intrigues, 
examples of cynical self-seeking and gen- 
erous idealism—will delight or anger the 
reader of these interesting volumes. For 
though crammed with a vast store of de- 
tailed and interesting facts, which show 
long and painstaking research, the book 
seldom becomes dull or heavy. Most chap- 
ters are at least interesting, many are 
enthralling, and all are informative. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 





THE HOLY SEE AT WORK 


By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. Bruce. 
183p. $2.50. 

Our Lord decreed that the permanency 
and operational efficiency of His Church 
be effected through a hierarchical struc- 
ture in which the members are subordi- 
nate to one supreme head, the Roman 
Pontiff. The Church has from the begin- 
ning been so organized, and with the 
growth of the Church over the centuries 





the Pontiff has required more numerous, 
more expert, and more highly organized 
aid in the administration of his super- 
natural function. Thus, at present, as the 
spiritual ruler of over 300 million Catho- 
lics, he is assisted by a body of Congre- 
gations, Tribunals and Offices known col- 
lectively as the Roman Curia. Although 
the controlling and directing influence of 
this body is constantly making itself felt 
in the religious life of Catholics, few are 
more than vaguely aware of its existence 
and activity. For the information of those 
interested, Father Heston offers the pres- 
ent work, a descriptive outline of the 
Roman Curia. 

Today’s Curia is a complex body, both 
in its composition and operation. Father 
Heston orders and simplifies his revelation 
by beginning with a general treatment of 
the Curia as such. Here he indicates the 
delegated nature of its authority with 
relation to the supreme power of the 
Roman Pontiff, the role of the Cardinals, 
who in the main constitute its personnel, 
and the historical development of the 
Curia to its present state. This develop- 
ment he follows with a series of sketches 
of the individual Congregations, Tribunals 
and Offices. 

The Congregations are the Holy See’s 
chief administrative organs, each with its 
own allotted sphere of competence in the 
organisms of ecclesiastical government. 
Father Heston analyzes each—the Holy 


Office, the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, and the six remaining—according 
to its evolution, personnel and current 
function in the administration of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Similar development is accorded to the 
judicial wing of the Church government 
(the Sacred Tribunals of the Penitentiary, 
the Rota and the Apostolic Signature) 
and to the Offices (the Datary, Chancery, 
Secretariat of State, and the others), 
which serve as executive aids to the Holy 
Father. Since the operations of the Curia 
are closely related to Canon Law, the 
author appends an explanatory chapter on 
the evolution and nature of the Code. 
He finishes his work with a description 
of the election of a Pope. 

Fourteen years of residence in Rome 
and association with the Curia as Procu- 
rator General of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross and as Commissary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
have provided Father Heston with a first- 
hand familiarity with his subject. He has 
limited his matter to most important fea- 
tures of the Curia; his development is 
simple, his language untechnical, his style 
readable. The book is intended not for 
the advanced student of ecclesiastical 
affairs, but for the information of the 
ordinary reader, and for this purpose it is 
entirely adequate. 


T. A. McGovern 
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THE PAGEANT OF 
RUSSIAN HISTORY 





By Elizabeth Seeger. Longmans, Green. 
433p. $4.50. 


Miss Seeger, in her Foreword, modestly 
says that “it is because there are so few 
books that are suitable for young people, 
and for those adults who do not want to 
labor through a long and scholarly work, 
that I dare to offer, in all humility, this 
short volume.” She has been remarkably 
successful in writing a history that is fac- 
tually correct, alive and of absorbing in- 
terest. It should have been possible, 
however, to have given a broader per- 
spective so that the reader’s final impres- 
sions could have included some ideas of 
the originality and depth of the religion 
of Kievan Russia, of the primary function 
of Moscow as creator of what Toynbee 
calls the “universal state,” of fellowship 
(sobornost) as essentially a Russian 
and religious characteristic, of the devel- 
opment from the rise of Moscow onwards 
as primarily a deepening and widening 
of the gulf between the “Dominant Mi- 
nority” and the “Internal Proletariat.” 

The last six chapters, on the nineteenth 
century, the Revolution and the Patriotic 
War, constitute a masterly brief account 
in which all the important factors are 
given their due weight. Although the 
reader might find himself put off by the 
accounts of “pageantry” in the early 
chapters, he will be instructed and be- 
guiled by the simple and sincere accounts 
of the conflict between the intelligentsia, 
the causes of the revolution and the 
achievements of the Soviets. This review- 
er knows of no other equally brief, sim- 
ple, balanced and unbiased accounts of 
these difficult subjects. 

The selected bibliography lacks sev- 
eral important titles and it should have 
been “critical” as well as “selected,” for 
there is in it no clue to the fact that the 
books of David Dallin, at one extreme, 
and of Hewlett Johnson, at the other, are 
any less dependable than those of Pares, 
Masaryk and Kliuchevski. 

E. D. Myers 


THE TROUBLE OF ONE HOUSE 


By Brendan Gill. Doubleday. 314p. $3. 


The troubles of the Rowan household 
are many, but the trouble with this novel 
is that it resembles a case-book; charac- 
ters who might have been people are de- 
veloped as psychological problems, not 
excluding the abnormal. Behind a mere 
facade of Irish-Catholic life in an unlo- 
cated city during the twenties, the au- 
thor has assembled an imposing number 
of miseries and frailties of the flesh with 
no -easily discernible purpose other than 
to tick them off. Because Mr. Gill’s pow- 
ers of expression are notable and his 
manipulation of Irish-American customs 
and mannerisms is skillful, the odd effect 














1950 





is that of a come-all-ye sung in a clinic, 

It is characteristic of the novel’s meth. 
od that Elizabeth Rowan, the best of 
wives and mothers and a_ paragon of 
beauty and virtue, should die of nothing 
less than cancer, and that her illness 
during pregnancy should befall her as 
an indirect result of her husband’s jp. 
fidelity. Her patient, noble love of every. 
thing and everyone, especially her rathe; 
precocious children, repells Dr. Rowan’ 
shelled, egocentric nature, but it capti. 
vates practically all who pass into her 
orbit. Dr. Maher, her physician, has shed 
his faith in God but not in Elizabeth; 
Nurse Gately, a cold amoralist with Ro. 
wan, falls under her spell; young Father 
Degnan comes to hear her confession and 
remains to blush under her banter; even 
Monsignor Brady, whose chief interests 
appear to be golf and good food, is 
shocked into intimations of mortality at 
her death. All this should be meb- 
dramatic enough without the additional 
Gothic touches of old women screaming 
or coquetting in the gloom, a child forced 
to kiss a corpse, or little glimpses of 
frustrated eroticism. 

There may be some purgative value in 
all this morbidity, but the oppressively 
physical tone of the work and the parody 
of religious practice in the midst of spirit- 
ual debility will force the reader to sup- 
ply the positive norm. Elizabeth, for all 
her romantic dynamism, is an unproved 
Christian heroine. This is, if you will, 
a strong book, but it may be that the 
reader will be grateful for a breath of 
fresh air at the end. 

Tuomas J. Frrzmornris 





THE WORD 











“Leave them to grow side by side till the 
harvest, and when harvest-time comes I 
will give the word to the reapers, gather 
up the tares first, and bind them in bun- 
dles to be burned, and store the wheat in 
my barn” (Matt. 13:30; XXIV Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


I was just about to step off the curb when 
the lights turned against me. So I stood 
on one foot and waited. A large sleek and 
expensive car stood by the curb next to 
the pedestrians’ cross-walk. While I was 
admiring it an equally sleek and expen- 
sive looking gentleman unlocked it and 
got in. I became aware of voices behind 
me. Others waiting for the light were 
watching the big car. 

“There goes old J. R.,” said a man’ 
voice behind me. “Another day, anothet 
thousand.” 


“Yeah,” retorted another male voice, 
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“the wicked prosper while we slave for 
the honest dollar. They say he collects 
from all the midtown protection rackets.” 

The sleek limousine oozed away from 
the curb and gathered speed crossing the 
intersection. The owner’s nose was slight- 
ly elevated as he watched the traffic. He 
reminded me of Nero passing the Roman 
rabble in the streets. The lights changed 
and we all crossed. 

It struck me that there are a good many 
of us like the two voices behind me. We 
pass out that sort of conversation as a 
form of small talk. Although we are usu- 
ally not bitter about it, still it is some- 
times an evidence of something deeper— 
a kind of chronic dissatisfaction with our 
own lot in life. 

Well, when such thoughts mess up our 
minds we are forgetting the reassurance 
that Our Lord gave us all when He told 
His parable about the wheat and the 
tares. An enemy had scattered bad seed 
in a field sown with good seed and when 
the blades sprang up, tares were growing 
with the wheat. But the owner of the 
field, representing Our Lord in the para- 
ble, told them to leave the tares growing 
there until the harvest. Then the reapers 
could gather them up and burn them 
while the wheat was stored away in his 
barns. But he gave a reason why this 
should be done. When asked if the tares 
should be gathered up immediately he 
said: “No, or perhaps while you are gath- 
ering the tares you will root up the wheat 
with them.” 

Our Lord is trying to teach us that all 
humanity is a field of wheat in which the 
world, the flesh and the Devil have sown 
bad seed. The wicked ones are the tares 
growing beside the good wheat. And they 
are left to grow there—yes, even to flour- 
ish-for our good. But at the general 
judgment the angel reapers will gather 
them to be burned eternally. 

An infinitely wise God sees that it is for 
the benefit of His own faithful if the 
world’s J. R.’s are left till the final reckon- 
ing. We cannot possibly see into the in- 
finite depth of His reasons but we can get 
a glimpse. People like J. R. can be of 
great use to us. Remember the poverty 
and meekness Christ showed us as His 
first choice of ways and means for getting 
to Heaven. Well, we can make very meri- 
torious acts of meekness and submission 
to God’s will when any J. R. goes by. We 
can at least thank God we are not wealthy 
enough to be distracted from Him. 

Then, of course, the sight of another 
man’s possessions is always an opportu- 
nity for a good man to praise God for 
his own. If we haven't large automobiles 
and large bank rolls, we may have more 
family happiness, more peace of con- 
science, more true friendship or good 
health. It’s just possible that a good many 
J. R.’s are envying curb dwellers all the 
time, If they aren’t there will come a time 
when they shall. 

DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 








Rey. Francis X. Curtey, SJ., a teacher 
of English in Jesuit high schools for 
fourteen years, is at present Chap- 
lain at City Hospital, Welfare Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Epwarp D. Myers, former Dean of 
Freshmen at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, is Professor of History at 
Washington and Lee University. 

Tuomas A. McGoverw, S.J., is study- 
ing theology at Woodstock. 
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CALL ME MADAM. Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, who collaborated in 
writing the story, and Irving Berlin, 
whose chore was providing the score and 
lyrics, put their heads together, and the 
result of their combined efforts was what 
might have been a tolerably entertaining 
musical comedy. Leland Hayward had 
the foresight to cast Ethel Merman in the 
title role, however, and that robustious 
comedienne elevates a fair fun and mel- 
ody show to an Olympian romp of mirth. 
The script is humorous as Lindsay and 
Crouse wrote it. With Miss Merman in 
the leading role, it is, to borrow a term 
from the vulgate, a scream. 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Theodore Maynard 


“Francis Xavier of the Basque 
nobility and the company of 
Loyola, was one to whom nothing 
mattered at all save the Gospel. 
. . . He went to the Orient and 
baptized tens of thousands and 
- | India beheld in him its first great 
Christian propagandist. Later he 
wrestled in spirit with the bonzes 

of Japan and even dreamed of the 
spiritual conquest of impenetra- 
ble China... . It is a very good 
book. The story is told crisply 
and quickly, and the extant let- 
ters of the Saint are handled with 
particularly notable skill. There 
is a decent emphasis upon learn- 
ing, and one can see that pains 
have been taken to find bits of 
lore that really help to round out 

the narrative.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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The central character is a Washington 
society matron, widely reputed in the 
Capital to be the hostess with the mostest 
on the ball, who is rewarded for throwing 
politically profitable parties by being ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the mythical duchy 
of Lichtenburg. Most of the action occurs 
in the latter country, providing the authors 
with opportunity to project brassy politi- 
cians fresh out of State of the Union into 
the romantic atmosphere of Old Heidel- 
berg. The story also gives Raoul Pene 
Du Bois a chance to let his imagination 
soar in rococo sets and luxurious cos- 
tumes, except the gowns worn by Miss 
Merman, which are something special by 
Mainbocher. 

It is traditional that musical comedy 
must include a love interest, and Messrs. 
Lindsay and Crouse have provided that 
element by having their lady Ambassador 
develop a tender feeling for the Prime 
Minister of the Duchy to which she is ac- 
credited, while one of her aides wins the 
heart of a young lady who is no less than 
heir to the ducal throne. Paul Lukas is the 
minister, Russel Nype the junior diplomat 
and Galina Talva the princess whose 
heart goes democratic. They handle their 
roles with casual competence that must 
be as pleasing to the authors as it is to 


the audience, an example followed by per. 
formers assigned to less important parts, 

Mr. Berlin’s songs, as usual, are appro- 
priately humorous or sentimental, con. 
forming to the mood of the story. We 
have been singing and dancing to Berlin 
songs a third of a century and his tunes 
always have the freshness of creations by 
a new talent. He simply refuses to be. 
come stereotyped. 

While Mr. Berlin and his associates are 
entitled to feel proud of their expert 
craftsmanship, it is Miss Merman who 
endows their show with its sparkle and 
bouyancy. In less capable hands the char- 
acter she interprets could be a caricature, 
As presented by Miss Merman, the char- 
acter is a warm and glowing embodiment 
of our flair for playing Santa Claus. 

George Abbott directed the production, 
and it is doubtful if he has ever done a 
better job. The musical numbers, includ- 
ing the present dances in Lichtenburg and 
the high life jam sessions in Washington, 
were staged by Jerome Robbins, who 
more than earns his credit in the playbill. 
The Imperial Theatre rates recognition 
for housing the hilarious production-- 
something like flying the house flag at 
both ends of Shubert Alley for ten days. 
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I'LL GET BY is a typically lavish 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor musical. In the 
way of casting, it lines up William Lundi- 
gan, June Haver and Gloria De Haven 
for the more or less conventional leads, 
adds some songs by Dennis Day, who also 
shares the comedy burden with Thelma 
Ritter, throws in a sampling of Harry 
James’ trumpet pyrotechnics and as an 
extra-added attraction includes guest ap- 
pearances by various of the studio’s con- 
tract stars, notably Dan Dailey and Jeanne 
Crain. The plot involves a double romance 
between a night-club sister act and a pair 
of poor but ambitious song writers whose 
songs nopody will buy even when they 
go into the business of publishing them 
themselves. Since our heroes’ unsung com- 
positions include the title song and Deep 
in the Heart of Texas, there is no doubt 
about their ultimate financial success. 
There is, however, the pleasant impres- 
sion that the scenarist is spoofing the Tin 
Pan Alley cycle of musicals. But all too 
soon the story takes its tongue out of its 
cheek and elects to take a lovers’ quarrel 
seriously, sandwiching a virtual cavalcade 
of World War II in between a parting in 
anger and the final reconciliation. Despite 
this ponderous letdown, the picture gets 
by for the family on its general pleasant- 
ness, the germ of a good idea and the sur- 
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prisingly expert clowning of Dennis Day. 


DEPORTED describes the plight of a 
racketeer (Jeff Chandler) who, upon his 
release from prison, is officially and per- 
manently escorted by Uncle Sam back to 
his native Italy. Once there his most 
pressing problems are coping with his 
relatives and friends (who do not know 
about his past and persist in regarding 
him as an important personage) and fig- 
uring out how to get $100,000 in ill-got- 
ten cash out of the United States. The 
latter difficulty he plans to resolve by 
means of an anonymous shipment of re- 
lief supplies which he later intends to 
high-jack and sell on the black market. 
That the supplies actually fulfill their pre- 
tended philanthropic function rather than 
line the pockets of the leading man is due 
in varying degrees to the uncomfortable 
proximity of the police, the boomeranging 
of the hero’s false reputation for integrity 
and to his not very convincingly docu- 
mented decision to reform. The film was 
made in Italy, which gives it the advan- 
tage of authentic atmosphere and well- 
cast bit parts. The location junket, how- 
ever, did not prevent some weird casting 
in the principal roles with the very French 
Claude Dauphin playing an Italian detec- 
tive and the very Swedish Marta Toren 
as the widowed countess who provides 
the romantic incentive for the gangster’s 
regeneration. There is considerably more 
than a confusion of accents to give the pic- 
ture a bogus ring and adults should be 
only mildly interested. (Universal-Inter- 
tional) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN. Like Two Flags 
West, this western derives its plot from 
an abortive frontier episode in the Civil 
War. A small detachment of southern 
cavalrymen under a specially empowered 
captain (Errol Flynn) is sent to California 
to contact a man who claims that he can 
rally an army of several thousand dis- 
satisfied citizens to the Confederate flag. 
According to the story, the plan had very 
little chance of success at best but south- 
ern chivalry was a decisive factor in its 
premature failure. The little band turned 
away from its objective to rescue a stage 
coach from hostile Indians. When the lone 
occupant turned out to be the fiancée 
(Patrice Wymore) of a Union officer sta- 
tioned nearby, the men in gray were 
caught in an inexorable pincers with the 
redskins on one side and the Army on 
the other. The picture gives the impres- 
sion of mixing some stock fictionizing 
with its history but it is a well-staged and 
generally interesting family western. 
(Warner ) 
Morra WaLsH 
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FROM THE WORLD OF LONG AGO. 
... (Time: The year 266 A.D. ... Place: 
The City of Rome. . . . Scene: A soldier 
knocks on the door at the living quarters 
of the Bishop of Rome)... . 

Priest (opens door, addresses soldier): 1 
am the priest Felix. What, sir, is your 
errand? 

Soldier: I would pay respects to the Bishop 
of Rome. I am the centurion Vitellus of 
the Tenth Legion. 

Felix: The Bishop is celebrating the 
Eucharist at the moment. Pray, come in 
and await him. (They go inside) .. . 
Felix (after both are seated): I take it 
you are a Christian. 

Vitellus: It is so—a Christian of Gaul, son 
of a martyred father. 

Felix: The Bishop will be honored. Have 
you, perhaps, met him before? 

Vitellus: No. This is my first visit to 
Rome. I am calling on the Bishop to ful- 
fill a wish of my father, who frequently 
told me: “If you are ever in Rome, first 
venerate the Blessed Peter’s grave; then 
salute Peter’s successor.” I have visited 
the grave; now I am here. 

Felix: You do well. You, a soldier, must 
have set foot in many parts of the Empire. 
Vitellus: I have, of a truth. You will be 
pleased, I think, to learn of one thing that 
impressed me deeply in my journeys 
around the Empire. 

Fleix: Pray, what is it? 

Vitellus: It is this: how thoroughly Chris- 
tians everywhere sense that the Bishop of 
Rome is the heir to Peter’s primacy. 
Felix: Ah, yes, it is so. The Bishop re- 


ceives much evidence of this widespread 
esteem for the Chair of Peter. 

Vitellus: I encountered it in Egypt. When 
I was in Alexandria, Christians were 
shocked by a false doctrine concerning 
the nature of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
told me: “We will appeal to the Chair of 
Peter and have this preaching stopped.” 
And I understand they succeeded. 

Felix: They did, indeed. Our present 
Bishop of Rome, Dionysius, answered 
their appeal by condemning this doctrine. 
Recognizing the teaching authority of 
Rome’s Bishop, Alexandria bowed to his 
decision. 

Vitellus: I found the same thing in Spain. 
When I was there, two Bishops appealed 
to Rome against their deposition by a 
council. I found it in Carthage, where 
Christians informed me their Bishop had 


petitioned Rome to remove a Bishop in 
Gaul. And thus it went. 
Felix: Guidance of churches all over the 
i:mpire in matters of doctrine and disci- 
pline now occupies a great deal of our 
time here. Indeed, I feel the day will 
come when the care of the universal 
Church will occupy most, if not all, of 
the time of the Bishop of Rome. (At the 
sound of approaching steps, they arise. ... 
Dionysius, twenty-fourth Pope, enters the 
room. ... Felix explains the presence of 
Vitellus))..... 
Dionysius (to Vitellus): I esteem it a 
high honor to welcome the son of a 
martyr. 
Vitellus: And I, sir, am proud and happy 
to render homage to the successor of 
Blessed Peter, 

Joun A. TooMEY 
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The fabuous ART TREASURES OF 
THE VATICAN, richest and most varied 
collection in the world, brilliantly re- 
created in 255 flawless reproductions, 57 
in gorgeous full color! Masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture and architecture by 
Michelangelo, Raphael, da Vinci, Botti- 
celli and scores of others—jewelry, ce- 
ramics, tapestries, mosaics, liturgical ob- 
jects, illuminated manuscripts and other 
beautiful creations by famous craftsmen 
and artisans—interior and exterior views 
of The Basilica, Sistine Chapel, Stanze 
of Raphael, Borgia Apartment, Museums, 
Galleries and every other point of inter- 
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Bergamo, Italy 


est! Three years in preparation — gift 
edition, printed on 100 ib. enamel-coated 
paper, luxurious binding stamped in gold, 
734 x 1034 inches. The most comprehen- 
sive, authoritative and beautiful book ever 
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That “famous phrase” 


Epitor: Laurence J. Kenny, in his letter 
(Am. 9/80, p.688), erroneously states 
that Prof. R. Freeman Butts in The 
American Tradition in Religion and Edu- 
cation (reviewed in Am. 9/9, pp.579-83) 
“quoted George Washington as saying, in 
connection with the American treaty with 
Tripoli: ‘As the Government of the United 
States is in no sense founded on the 
Christian religion. .. .’” Prof. Butts does 
aot, in fact, say that Washington wrote 
these lines. He does say—with perfect 
accuracy—that these lines affirming the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State appeared in a treaty negotiated with 
Tripoli in 1796 “under the presidency of 
George Washington” (American Tradi- 
tion, p.92). 

Fr. Kenny compounds his error when 
he goes on to say that the words in ques- 
tion “do not appear at all” in what he 
chooses to refer to as “the treaty—the real 
treaty....” There were, in fact, two 
treaties: the first concluded on Feb. 10, 
1797 (having been negotiated during 
Washington’s Administration), and the 
second, signed on June 4, 1805. The first 
contained the lines penned by Joel Bar- 
low (then U.S. consul to Algiers). The 
second did not. 

STANLEY LICHENSTEIN 

Washington, D. C. 


Epiror: My point is that the association 
of the name of George Washington with 
the alleged statement in our treaty with 
Tripoli (“As the Government of the United 
States is in no sense founded on the 
Christian religion . . .”) is an historical 
error. I should have said Dr. Butts “cited” 
Washington instead of “quoted.” But any 
expression which suggests that Washing- 
ton approved the proposition at issue is 
founded on an historical error. 

Mr. Lichenstein is mistaken in what he 
says about the “two treaties,” those of 
1797 and 1805. Our discussion is about 
two aspects of the earlier treaty: 1) the 
“paraphrase” treaty, i.e., the erroneous 
translation (from the Arabic original) 
that contained the disputed words, and 
2) the “real” treaty as it was in fact origi- 
nally written and as it appears today—as 
the authentic translation of the 1797 
treaty—in the standard collection, edited 
by Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts of the United States of 
America (U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1931, 
vol. II). 

In an article in the American Historical 
Review for July, 1939, Barlow’s para- 
phrase of the original treaty is described 
as “erroneous.” Regarding the famous 
Article XI and the statement whose au- 
thenticity I am contesting, the article says 
it is “historically accepted, widely cited, 
but grossly mistranslated . . .” (p.768). 

Miller’s official U.S. Government collec- 
tion of our treaties says: “Most extraordi- 
nary and wholly unexplained is the fact 
that Article XI of the Barlow translation 








CORRESPONDENCE 





[of the original treaty of 1797] with its 
famous phrase, “The Government of the 
United States is in no sense founded on 
the Christian Religion’ does not appear at 
all” in any extant text of the treaty (p.384). 
Wherever Article XI came from, the text 
of the treaty containing it is now missing 
(p.377). 

George Washington cannot rightly be 
brought into connection with the “famous 
phrase.” There is no evidence in his writ- 
ings or anywhere else that he was aware 
of it or gave any countenance to it. 

LAURENCE J. KENNY 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Eprror: The questions raised recently in 
your correspondence column concerning 
the Tripolitan treaty of 1797 and its rele- 
vance to an historical approach to the 
question of Church-State relations are 
very interesting. 

While Washington was still President, 
Joel Barlow, our consul in Algiers, signed 
the treaty, on January 3, 1797. The treaty 
was an attempt, of course, to put an end 
to the piracy of the Corsairs. It would 
have been physically impossible for the 
agreement to have arrived in this country 
before the close of Washington’s second 
Administration. As President Adams sub- 
mitted the treaty to the Senate (which 
ratified it) on May 26, 1797, any linking 
of Washington’s name which implies that 
he, as our first President, endorsed the 
disputed phrase, is totally unjustifiable. 

In 1930 a translation of the Arabic of 
the original treaty was made. The dis- 
puted phrase, which appeared as Article 
XI of the Barlow translation—or more 
correctly, “paraphrase”—did not appear at 
all in the scholarly translation of 1930. 
How this article ever found its way into 
Barlow’s paraphrase is admittedly a mys- 
tery to which no clue is given in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the time 
(Treaties and Other International Acts of 
the United States of America, Hunter 
Miller, ed., vol. II, p.384). 

However, the question remains why the 
Senate ever ratified Barlow’s paraphrase 
containing the disputed phrase, un- 
less the Senate agreed that the United 
States Government was “not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes in his Church and 
State in the United States, published this 
year, observes: “The clause has often been 
quoted by those who wished to deny that 
the United States as a government has 
any special regard for the Christian re- 
ligion, but they have almost invariably 
failed to call attention to the fact that the 
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treaty was superseded, less than a decade 
later, by another “Treaty of Peace and 
Amity,’ signed in Tripoli June 4, 1805, ip 
which the clause in question . . . is omit. 
ed” (vol. I, p.498). 

Canon Stokes points out that Article 
XIV of the 1805 treaty begins: “As the 
Government of the United States of Amer. 
ica has in itself no character of enmity 
against the laws, religion, or tranquillity 
of Musselmen ... ,” and that the con- 
tracting parties agree, “no pretext arising 
from religious opinions shall ever produce 
an interruption of the harmony existing 
between the two nations.” “The change 
in the first sentence,” Canon Stokes con- 
cludes, “is a virtual repudiation of the 
negative statement in the original treaty, 
and as such is highly significant. . . .” 

It seems quite possible that the Senate, 
in its desire to avoid conflicts with the 
Barbary pirates, hurriedly ratified the in- 
struments without examining too carefully 
the implications of all the articles. In any 
case, in view of the above facts, the value 
of Article XI of the 1797 treaty in favor 
of absolute separation of Church and 
State is almost negligible. 

Mark H. JAckson 

New York, N. Y. 


Inconsistent? 

Epitor: I was very happy to read “Mar- 
riage in the Best Sellers’ (Am. 11/4, 
p. 122), with the exhortation that Catho- 
lic readers consult the Catholic press for 
reviews of best-selling novels. The opin- 
ion that the Catholic press is for Catho- 
lics, first of all, doesn’t seem to be shared 
by all Catholic editors. 

In fact, AMERICA might look to its own 
movie columns. In the same issue All 
About Eve receives a glowing review. 
This picture, widely heralded and already 
being spoken of as Academy Award ma- 
terial, was classified by the Legion of 
Decency as “objectionable in part” be- 
cause of “suggestive dialogue and situa- 
tions.” Your reviewer dismisses the sug- 
gestiveness in three lines: “Unfortunately, 
it has an occasional tendency to slip over 
the narrow boundary line from sophisti- 
cation into offensiveness.” Aren't the 
movie reviews in AMERICA for Catholics? 

KATHLEEN CONROY 

Belle Harbor, L. I. 


(Definitely. But AMeErIcA’s reviews, un- 
like the Legion’s, are 1) primarily in 
tended for such adults as are sufficiently 
warned by a brief reference to “suggest- 
iveness,” and 2) concerned as well with 
the artistic value of movies.—Ep. ) 
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